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1.  Definition  of  the  Problem 

In  treating  any  subject  in  the  junior  high  school,  it 
is  well  to  know  what  the  aims  of  the  course  are*  In  the 
teaching  of  literature  above  everything  else,  the  aim  is  to 
develop  a keen  appreciation  for  fine  literary  works. 

So  often  in  literature  lessons  there  has  been  a notice- 
able lack  of  the  appreciation  technique  involved,  which  has 
resulted  not  only  in  indifference  to  the  material  at  hand 
but  genuine  distaste  for  the  finer  pieces  of  literature. 

Much  of  this  has  been  true  because  it  has  been  easy  for 
the  teacher  to  assign  reading,  with  writing  tasks  to  be  done 
after  the  reading,  which  would  make  anyone  lose  sight  of  the 
beauty,  humor,  adventure,  and  pleasure  in  the  reading. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  problem  to  bring  forward  a few 
salient  points  that  one  must  have  very  well  in  mind  in  teach- 
ing literature. 

Also  included  are  teaching  units  for  four  well-known 
pieces  of  literature.  The  effort  is  made  to  so  present  those 
units  as  to  illustrate  a procedure  which  the  children  will 
enjoy  and,  as  a result,  will  seek  further  the  works  of  those 
authors,  or  similar  works  of  other  authors. 

In  brief,  the  aim  of  ray  thesis  is  to  show  how  to 
develop  genuine  interest  in  fine  books  and  authors  by  bring- 
ing them  in  the  right  light  before  the  children® 
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2*  Methods  of  Attack 

As  a basis  for  developing  Appreciation  Units  in 
Junior  High  School  Literature  one  needs  at  least  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  a clear  concept  of  the  meaning  of  literature; 

2.  a few  applicable  theories  for  the  teaching  of  literature; 

3*  definite  ideas  about  the  significance  of  the  appreciation 
technique  and  what  it  attempts  to  do* 

In  deciding  upon  four  books  to  be  developed  into  units 
from  the  point  of  view  of  appreciation,  the  choice  for  one 
class  was  determined  after  consulting  courses  of  study, 
junior  high  school  literature  collections,  and  junior  high 
school  reading  lists*  "A  Christmas  Carol"  by  Dickens, 
"Evangeline"  by  Longfellow,  "Treasure  Island"  by  Stevenson, 
and  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar"  were  intensively  studied 
with  as  many  references  as  possible  to  acquire  background 
material  that  could  be  woven  into  the  teaching.  The  writer's 
ingenuity  was  then  taxed  to  develop  each  piece  of  literature 
into  a unified  whole  that  would  expose  children  to  a broad 
view  of  that  piece  of  literature  and  all  its  possibilities 
and  ramifications  in  the  same  field,  by  the  same  author,  into 
other  fields,  and  by  other  authors*  It  had  to  be  so  organised 
that  further  creative  work  and  reading  would  result* 

Book  lists  made  up  of  vital,  appealing,  interest-pro- 
voking books  for  every  type  of  mind  were  included*  They 
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were  included  as  a means  toward  preventing  the  usual  school- 
room cry,  "There* s nothing  I care  to  read;  they're  all  dull; 
I am  interested  in  travel,  art,  adventure,  or  school  life." 

A bibliography  was  added  at  the  close  of  the  thesis. 

The  reason  for  selecting  such  a problem  to  develop  was 
the  need  of  good  junior  high  school  literature  units  from 
the  appreciation  point  of  view.  Literature  is  definitely  an 
appreciation  subject  and  (1)  "the  first  prerequisite,  there- 
fore, for  motivation  of  appreciation  subjects  is  that  the 
children  themselves  shall  elect  them."  Prom  this  point  of 
view  the  problem  has  been  attacked. 


(1)  Wilson,  Guy  M.  - Gan  Life  Leads  Replace  School  Appeals? 


Education  - February,  1937 
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3,  What  is  Literature? 

In  his  book,  *The  Spirit  of  America*  , Henry  van  Dyke 
has  said,  ’’Literature  consists  of  those  writings  which 
interpret  the  meanings  of  nature  and  life  in  words  of  charm 
and  power,  touched  with  the  personality  of  the  author  in 
artistic  forms  of  permanent  interest.* 

If  we  speak  of  Dickens  as  a realist  it  means  very 
little,  but  when  we  speak  of  his  outlook  on  life  as  seen 
through  his  writings  we  have  what  van  Dyke  speaks  of  as 
interpretation  of  life.  Dickens  unquestionably  interpreted 
the  life  about  him  better  than  any  writer  of  his  day.  He 
did  more  through  his  books  for  the  betterment  of  social 
conditions  than  could  have  been  done  in  any  other  way,  so 
close  was  his  awareness  of  the  privations  which  the  lower 
classes  suffered.  Contrast  him  with  Thackeray  who  thought 
of  life  in  terms  of  England’s  middle  class;  he  was  a great 
admirer  of  comfortable  virtue.  The  two  great  authors  lived 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  city  and  yet  each  interpreted 
life  from  different  angles,  both  to  be  greatly  enjoyed  by 
continuing  generations. 

Literature  is  made  interesting  by  the  variety  of  ways 
in  which  the  authors  have  looked  at  life;  they,  of  course, 
always  see  more  than  is  apparent  to  others.  The  makers  of 
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of  literature,  and  particularly  the  greatest  ones,  have  had 
the  widest  visions,  and  their  feelings  have  been  the  keenest. 
Authors  through  their  writing  really  mirror  the  times  for 
113  * 

Interpreting  the  meanings  of  life  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  a good  piece  of  literature.  In  conceiving  an  idea 
a writer  must  present  it  in  words  of  charm  and  power,  artis- 
tically molded  into  a whole.  This  matter  of  style  is  im- 
portant, for  each  writer  is  known  for  his  individual  mode 
of  expression  if  he  is  to  rank  among  the  best.  It  has  been 
said,  (1)  MThe  writer  must  have  a distinctive  touch  of  his 
own  to  achieve  greatness.” 

Literature  then  is  an  art.  It  is  the  expression  of 
emotion,  always  a genuine  emotion  suitably  given,  and  always 
marked  by  sincerity.  Direct  experience  is  only  the  raw 
material  of  literature,  and  true  expression  comes  after  one 
has  realized  an  experience  and  re-created  it  imaginatively* 
(2)  "The  best  literature  supplies  us  the  most  satisfaction 
to  our  highest  needs." 

Knowing  what  literature  is,  we  ask,  "What  does  it  do 
for  us?"  The  function  of  literature  is  to  awaken  the  in- 
tellect, to  arouse  the  emotions,  and  to  develop  the  oapacity 
for  integration  of  life* 

(1)  Schweikert , Inglis,  Gehlmann  - Adventures  in  American 

Literature 

(2)  Boas,  Balph  P.  - The  Study  and  Appreciation  of  Literature 
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4.  Development  of  Childrens  Literature 

i 

The  earliest  children^  hooks  were  written  entirely 

i with  instruction  in  mind;  no  attention  was  paid  to  interest® 
(1)  "They  were  written  in  Latin  and  were  texts  on  grammar 

1 and  music*" 

| In  the  fifteenth  century  emphasis  was  upon  morals  and 

j manners.  (2)  The  Babees  Boke , written  in  1475,  was  one  on 
manners:-  "to  hold  their  heads  up,  to  look  at  whoever  speaks 
to  them,"  and  so  on0 

The  Hornbook  appeared  during  the  sixteenth  century  for 
1 more  popular  use,  and  it  was  interesting  in  that  it  was  so 
conceived  that  it  could  neither  be  torn  nor  injured  by  lit- 

ii 

tie  hands.  It  was  a single  piece  of  cardboard  protected  by 
| a sheet  of  horn,  all  bound  to  a wooden  frame  by  a band  of 
brass,  shaped  like  a miniature  tennis  racket  and  suspended 
from  the  neck  or  wrist  of  its  owner.  The  alphabet,  the 

Lord*s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  were  its  subject 

- 

i 

matter. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  names  of  children,s 
ij  books  themselves  suggest  the  inadequacy  of  them,  "Divine 
’Blossom",  "Looking  Glass  for  Youth",  and  "Youth* s Divine 
l|  Pastime".  In  1658  John  Comenius  wrote  "Orbus  Pictus"  or 

i! 

(1)  (2)  Gardner  and  Ramsey  - "A  Handbook  of  Children1 s 

Literature 
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"The  World  in  Pictures”  in  Latin  and  German.  This  book  was 
the  first  to  make  any  direct  appeal  to  child  interests. 

John  Locke  (1632-1704)  suggested  that  books  be  read 
for  entertainment^  rather  than  for  the  avoidance  of  punish- 
ment. During  that  century  in  America  such  books  as  these 
were  published:  ”Godly  Children",  "Parent’s  Joy",  and  "A 

Dying  Father* s Legacy  to  an  Only  Child".  The  New  England 
Primer  came  in  1690;  it  gave  instruction  in  morals  and 
religion* 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  came  an  improve- 
ment in  children* s books  as  in  "The  Little  Pretty  Pocket 
Book"  by  John  Newberry  published  in  England.  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau* s child  study  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  resulted  in  better  books.  Thomas  Day  wrote 
"The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton",  and  Barbauld  and  Aiken 
gave  us  "Evenings  at  Home".  These  didactic  writers  did, 
however,  maintain  that  morals  must  be  cultivated  above  all 
else,  as  was  seen  in  "Rosamond"  by  Maria  Edgeworth,  pub- 
lished at  that  time.  Even  poetry  came  at  this  time  with 
"Songs  of  Innocence"  in  1789  by  William  Blake.  The  school 
reading  book  of  the  time  wasthe  well  known  Noah  Webster's 
"Blue  Back  Speller",  published  in  Hartford  in  1783. 

The  nineteenth  century  brought  a new  tone  in  response 
to  Froebel's  theories.  Education  was  hereafter  to  be  more 
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broad  and  inclusive.  Some  of  the  better  known  books  were: 

Hawthorne* s - A Wonder  Book,  and  Tanglewood  Tales 

Grimm's  - Fairy  Tales 

Carroll's  - Alice  in  Wonderland 

Dicken's  - A Child's  History  of  England 

Mark  Twain's  - Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn 

Aldrich's  - The  Story  of  a Bad  Boy 

Alger's  - Series 

Alcott's  - little  Women,  little  Men 
School  readers  also  improved  gradually,  as  for  instance, 
lindley  Murray's  "English  Reader"  published  in  1846  showed 
a definite  step  toward  keeping  up  with  changing  ideals  of 
education.  The  well  known  McGuffey  Readers  came  out  in 
1850,  serving  as  an  introduction  for  our  present  day  school- 
room readers# 

However,  it  has  been  within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
that  real  development  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  child- 
ren's literature.  Numbers  have  increased  from  a few  books 
to  approximately  seven  hundred  published  per  year  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  Publisher's  Weekly,  six 
hundred  seventy  juvenile  books  were  published  in  1935  in 
the  United  States.  The  books  have  met  child  interests  for 
every  age  level,  and  they  are  richer  in  subject  matter  for 


child  minds. 
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5,  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Junior 
High  School 

Skill  and  taste  in  the  selection  of  reading  matter 
for  children  depends  upon  a genuine  understanding  of 
children,  their  interests,  activities,  and  desires* 

(1)"IT  IS  VITAL  TO  PRODUCE  BOOKS  THAT  WILL  BE  READ.”  In 
order  to  do  this  at  the  junior  high  school  level,  one  must 
know  what  characteristics  are  most  marked  during  adolescence 
and  then  try  to  select  material  accordingly.  The  adolescent 
goes  through  periods  of  discovery;  of  shifting  interests 
and  ambitions;  of  leadership  and  gang  spirit;  of  hero  wor- 
ship; of  showing  off;  of  imagination  when  the  fantastic, 
bizarre,  adventurous,  and  mysterious  fascinate;  of  unstable- 
ness in  conventions,  manners,  clothes,  and  language;  of  the 
"know  why  stage";  and  of  the  search  into  occupations. 

The  love  of  adventure  which  is  such  a marked  interest 
must  be  satisfied,  and  can  be  very  easily  today,  for  there 
is  an  ample  supply  of  adventure  stories  on  the  market. 
Interests  along  definite  vocational  lines  as  science,  the 
arts,  and  home  making  are  in  evidence.  There  will  be  more 
significance  to  epics  and  romances  like  the  King  Arthur 
stories,  the  Odyssey,  The  Song  of  Roland,  and  the  Finnish 


(1)  Gardner  and  Ramsey  - Handbook  of  Literature 
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Kalevala.  Well  chosen  literature  can  help  a great  deal  in 
giving  children  very  definite  ideals,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  suggest  when  the  need 
arises*  It  is  most  important  not  to  emphasize  impossible 
ideals  during  the  formative  years,  but  give  the  children 
stories  of  such  characters  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  Helen  Keller, 
and  Dr#  Grenfell# 

At  this  stage  of  development,  the  child  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  criticism,  and  unless  guided  in  the  right  direction, 
he  may  become  morbid  and  develop  an  inferiority  complex 
which  never  leaves  him#  Literature  can  serve  him  by  show- 
ing the  difference  between  respecting  others1  points  of  view 
and  bowing  to  opinions.  "Understood  Betsy"  is  one  of  many 
books  that  is  a reliable  guide  to  groping  youth# 

The  adolescent  enjoys  books  about  other  boys  and  girls, 
books  about  nature,  sports,  school-life,  and  love.  Supply 
them  with  such  books.  REMEMBER : There  must  be  plenty  of 

books  and  of  many  kinds* 

The  selection  of  material  is  important,  as  is  also  the 
presentation  of  it.  One  vital  statement  covers  the  presenta- 
tion:- "Literature  cannot  be  taught."  An  appreciation  of 
literature  is  derived  to  a great  extent  through  the  teacher’s 
background,  her  suggestive  powers,  and  her  oral  reading 
ability.  The  effective  reading  of  a poem,  the  telling  of 
stories  with  feeling,  and  an  ability  to  suggest  associations 
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at  the  right  moment,  do  more  to  promote  in  children  thelove 
of  good  literature  than  any  other  means. 

Books  not  found  on  school  lists  may  often  and  wisely  be 
used  to  introduce  the  greater  world  of  literature  to  child- 
ren whose  backgrounds  are  limited.  Also,  novel  and  sur- 
prising devices  of  putting  books  before  the  children  must  be 
used.  A skillful  teacher  never  forces  literature  upon 
children. 

The  following  suggestions  may  help  those  who  are  unin- 
terested: 

1.  The  annual  Book  Week  is  a chance  for  teachers 
to  inspire  the  love  of  good  literature,  for 

it  is  then  that  cooperation  is  forthcoming 
from  all  sources  where  books  are  housed. 

2.  Good  book  reviews  should  be  entered  in  the 
school  paper.  They  might  also  be  presented 
to  other  Bnglsh  classes. 

3.  The  teacher* s reading  of  particularly  good 
excerpts  from  a book  often  results  in  the 
complete  reading  of  the  book  by  many  child- 
ren. 

4.  Suggested  book  lists  of  best  sellers  in 
children’s  books  on  the  blackboard  net  good 
results • 

5.  The  schoolroom  library,  either  made  by  pupil 
contributions  or  the  teacher’s  selection  of 
library  books,  aids  a great  deal.  (True  even 
when  there  is  a school  library) 

6.  The  teacher's  trip  to  the  school  or  public 
library  with  a child  or  children  who  have 

not  had  experience  in  selecting  reading  matter 
often  begins  a reading  habit. 
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7.  Pictures  about  books  often  stir  the  ima- 
gination so  that  the  reading  of  the  book 
follows. 

8.  The  reading  certificate  idea  for  the  com- 
pleted reading  of  ten  good  books  often 
works  well. 

9.  Dramatizing  scenes  from  books  and  organiz 
ing  them  into  an  assembly  program  brings 
about  the  reading  of  various  books  and  by 
a great  many  different  children. 

10.  Displaying  book  jackets  from  new  books 
leads  the  children  to  inquire  about  and 

, to  seek  those  books. 

11.  A card  catalog  of  good  books  arranged 
according  to  types  helps. 


Poetry  is  sadly  neglected  by  book  browsers,  because 
poetry  has  been  presented  to  them  in  a manner  that  breeds 
distaste  for  it  and  not  interest  in  it.  To  interest  child- 
ren in  poetry,  remember  that  it  is  quite  unimportant  to 
have  the  poems  meet  the  requirements  of  critical  readers, 
for  spontaneous  interest  is  vital  and  all  other  elements 
will  follow.  Often  the  hopeless  dislike  of  poetry  is 
caused  by  the  stipulations  accompanying  the  reading.  Let 
children  browse  among  books  of  poems;  put  story  poems  in 
their  paths. 

The  following  list  is  suggestive  of  story  poems: 


Benet,  William  Rose  - The  Horse  Thief 
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Browning  , Robert  - Herve  Riel 

How  They  Brought  the  Good  Hews 
from  Ghent  to  Aix 

Byron,  lord  - The  Prisoner  of  Chillon 

Hernans , Felicia  D,  • Casablanca 

Holmes,  Oliver  W.  - The  Deacon*s  Masterpiece 

Kipling,  Rudyard  - Ballad  of  the  East  and  West 

Seeger,  Allan  - I Have  a Rendezvous  with  Death 

Service , Robert  - Young  Fellow  My  Lad 

Southey,  Robert  - The  Battle  of  Blenheim 

Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord  - Sir  Galahad 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
The  Revenge 

Turner,  Nancy  B.  - Ballad  of  Lucky  Lindbergh 

Whittier,  John  G.  - Barbara  Frietchie 

Barefoot  Boy 

Maud  Muller 

Skipper  Ireson's  Ride 

Wordsworth,  William  - Lucy  Gray 

Do  you  often  hear,  "What  is  one  to  do  for  the  child  who 
does  not  care  to  read?"  There  is  no  such  child,  if  the 
proper  material  is  provided  for  his  use. 

SURROUND  CHILDREN  WITH  GOOD  BOOKS  AND  THEY 


WILL  READ. 
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6.  The  Appreciation  Technique 


In  a "brief  and  conclusive  statement,  it  may  he  said  that 
the  aim  of  the  appreciation  technique  is  the  building  of 
attitudes  and  ideals,  genuine  enjoyment,  the  promotion  of 
favorable  emotional  responses  and  the  development  of  de- 
sirable centers  of  permanent  interest. 

Heading  literature  should  be  an  easy  and  delightful 
occupation  if  the  above  aims  are  met. 

Avoiding  undesirable  procedures  of  data  presentation  and 
the  cold  logic  of  analysis,  the  teacher  may  directly  impart 
emotional  attitudes  through  his  own  natural  and  sincere 
remarks • 

The  following  steps^ksed  essentially  on  the  psychology 
of  emotions  contribute  to  an  appreciation  lesson  keenly 
interesting  to  children: 

I Creating  an  atmosphere  of  interest 
II  Providing  proper  exposure 
III  Subordinating  fundamental  or  technical  knowledge 

A,  Mastery  of  such  knowledge  is  unessential 
to  appreciation.  In  fact,  it  may  lead  to 
attitudes  directly  opposite  to  those  in- 
tended, 

B,  Properly  handled,  a small  amount  of 
analysis  may  increase  enjoyment. 

(1)  Prom  the  Third  Report  on  Evaluation  of  Instruction 

N.E.A. 
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IV  Providing  for  expression  and  growth  in  various 
manners  as : 

A.  Choosing 

B.  Repeating 

C.  Attempting  to  create  or  execute 

D.  Working  in  a group  or  club 

The  appreciation  technique  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
educational  psychology  involved  in  the  teaching  of  the 
adolescent.  Heterogeneous  groups,  wide  ranges  of  intelligence, 
and  many  interests  are  well  taken  care  of  in  this  method  of 
presentation. 

The  work  is  planned  to  be  presented  in  such  form  that 
there  will  be  no  breaking  up  of  classics  into  idle  bits  that 
spoil  the  continuity  of  thought.  The  teacher* s introduction 
leads  the  class  to  pursue  with  pleasure  the  literature  at 
hand.  During  the  laboratory  or  reading  period  very  few 
interruptions  are  allowed,  so  that  the  children  have  the 
privilege  of  getting  the  continuity  of  the  story.  With 
the  conclusion  of  individual  reading  periods , comes  the 
discussion  or  activity  period  with  no  formal  testing  other 
than  adequate  provisions  for  further  reading. 

(1)  **The  spirit  of  the  modern  school  in  which  life 
appeals  replace  school  appeals  is  the  spirit  of  life  itself. 


(1)  Wilson,  Guy  M 


Can  Life  Leads  Replace  School  Appeals* 
Education  - February,  1937^ 
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but  re-inforced  by  school  opportunities.”  The  use  of  the 
appreciation  technique  in  the  teaching  of  literature  pro- 
vides that  literature  be  read  for  literature's  sake  and 
not  merely  to  meet  school  tests  and  questions.  The  nu- 
merous optional  and  suggestive  readings  provide  additional 
opportunities  to  make  life-like  situations* 

(1)  "The  total  result  would  be  to  build  up  a real  center 
of  interest,  one  that  should  be  permanent , not  just  for 
school,  but  for  life."  Through  this  method  of  teaching, 
children  are  not  forced  to  read,  but  are  lead  in  such  a way 
that  they  desire  to  read.  If  the  piece  of  literature  at 
hand  does  not  appeal  to  an  individual,  something  else  is 
found  for  him.  Is  not  that  the  way  in  life?  The  reading 
habit  should  become  permanent  through  the  discovery  that 
there  is  much  that  can  be  found  to  suit  the  individual  taste. 


( 1)  Wilson , Guy  M* 


Can  Life  Leads  Replace  School  Appeals? 
Education  - February,  1937 
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"EVANGELINE1* 


by 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
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7#  "Evangeline"  - Henry  W.  Longfellow 

and 

An  Introduction  to  the  Longer  Narrative  Poem 


Lesson  Type  - Appreciation 

Aims:  1.  To  enjoy  a good  story  poem 

2.  To  promote  further  desire  to  read  good  longer 
poems. 

3.  To  show  the  children  the  real  human  side  of  a 
great  author. 


I Introduction 

A picture  of  very  fertile  farm-land  will  be 
shown  to  the  class. 

"As  you  look  at  the  picture  what  does  it  suggest 
to  you?" 

Answers:  fertility,  fine  crops,  abundance 

of  crops,  prosperity,  etc. 

"If  it  suggests  those  things  to  you,  what  type 
of  people  would  probably  live  among  such  abundance 
and  fertility?" 

Answers:  wealthy,  peaceful,  happy,  kind,  etc. 

"Do  you  know  that  not  so  long  ago  there  was  just 
such  a place  in  Nova  Scotia  called  Acadie?  It  was 
originally  called  Cadie , Arcadia,  Accadia,  or  L' Acadie 
(on  blackboard)  which  is  a French  adaptation  of  a 
word  common  among  the  Micmac  Indians  signifying  place 
or  region. 
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" I'm  going  to  tell  you  how  we  happen  to  know  about 
those  people  and  their  country  and  their  tragic  mis- 
fortune. A Boston  priest.  Rev.  Mr.  Connolly,  was 
told  the  tale  of  those  simple,  kindly  countryfolk  by 
one  of  his  parishioners,  a Mr.  George  Mordant,  whose 
family  had  come  from  Acadia.  Rev.  Mr.  Connolly  later 
told  it  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  when  both  were  resi- 
dents of  Salem,  thinking  that  Hawthorne  might  want  to 
write  a story  around  it;  as  you  know,  he  was  a writer 
of  many  interesting  tales.  Perhaps  you  can  name  some 
of  them.” 

"One  day  the  two  gentlemen  were  dining  with  Long- 
fellow, who  had  heard  that  Rev.  Mr.  Connolly  had  sug- 
gested that  Hawthorne  write  it  as  a story  and  that  he 
had  refused.  Longfellow  said  to  Hawthorne,  "If  you 
really  do  not  want  this  incident  for  a tale,  let  me 
have  it  for  a poem."  It  was  interesting  to  have 
Hawthorne  write  later,  after  reading  the  poem,  that 
he  had  read  it  "with  more  pleasure  than  it  would  be 
decorous  to  express".  So  it  happened  that  we  have 
today  the  Tale  of  Acadie , or  Evangeline,  as  it  is 
called  most  frequently." 

" The  modern  writer  usually  has  seen  the  places 
he  writes  about-.  Longfellow  had  not  seen  Acadie,  but 
he  wrote  a very  fine  description  of  the  village.  How 
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do  you  think  that  was  possible?  (Children  will 
probably  be  able  to  tell  that  he  read  about  it.) 
Longfellow  took  his  historical  material  from,  "An 
Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  Nova  Scotia”, 
and  for  description  he  depended  on  his  reading." 

"I  think  that  you  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  poem,  "Evangeline",  was  completed  upon  Long- 
fellow's fortieth  birthday  and  that  its  publication 
marked  the  period  of  his  greatest  fame.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  Longfellow?  (Much  will  probably  be 
offered,  but  very  little  said  of  the  human  side  of 
the  author,  his  wit,  his  humor,  his  friendly  nature.) 
Do  your  fathers  sometimes  joke  with  you  and  make 
humorous  remarks?  Of  course,  they  do.  Well,  Long- 
fellow was  a very  witty  and  jolly  man,  and  some  very 
amusing  and  interesting  things  have  been  written  about 
him.  (In  advance,  the  teacher  has  asked  for  a volun- 
teer to  prepare  excerpts  from  "Random  Memories"  by 

Ernest  Wadsworth  Longfellow.)  Now  is 

going  to  tell  you  some  of  those  interesting  and 
humorous  things  about  Longfellow,  and  he  will  tell 
you  where  he  found  them." 
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"Random  Memories"  - Ernest  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


Many  of  Longfellow's  readers  do  not  know  that  he  was 
fond  of  harmless  puns  and  small  witticisms  for  these 
characteristics  are  not  apparent  in  his  work. 

Craigie  House  gets  its  name  from  Widow  Graigie  who 
lived  there  when  Longfellow  applied  for  lodgings  while  he 
was  a professor  at  Harvard.  She  refused  him  at  first, 
thinking  he  was  an  under-graduate  calling  himself  a pro- 
fessor. 

In  Longfellow's  time  Cambridge  was  a mere  village  with 
Harvard  College  as  the  center.  An  omnibus  called  the 
"Hourly"  went  once  an  hour  to  Boston;  it  was  a large  bus 
drawn  by  four  horses. 

Boston  at  that  time  was  quite  different  from  what  it 
is  today.  Summer  and  Tremont  Streets  were  fashionable 
residential  streets.  Beacon  Street,  beyond  Charles,  was 
uninhabited. 

Craigie  House  was  presented  by  Longfellow's  father 
to  him  when  he  married. 

Longfellow  was  considered  rather  a dandy,  as  he  dressed 
so  carefully  and  neatly.  He  was  methodical,  always  put 
away  everything,  untied  package  cord,  etc. 

He  wrote  in  a beautifully  clear  hand,  evenly  spaced, 
with  few  erasures  or  corrections.  In  his  early  days  he 
wrote  standing  at  his  desk  in  front  of  the  windows  over- 
looking the  Charles  River.  He  always  answered  all  mail 
personally. 

His  own  children  always  went  to  him  with  their 
troubles.  He  was  willing  to  assist  them  every  time.  He 
bandaged  cut  fingers,  etc. 

Many  of  his  poems  are  written  about  his  children; 

1, "C.hildren's  Hour"  is  about  all  his  children. 

2.  "There  was  a little  girl 

Who  had  a little  curl,"  etc.  is  about  his 

second  daughter. 
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3.  "Verses  to  a Child"  is  about  his  son,  Charles, 

4.  "The  Castle  Builder"  in  which  occurs,  "A. 
gentle  boy,  with  soft  and  silken  locks,  " is 
about  his  son,  Ernest. 

The  Longfellow  family  spent  the  summers  in  Nahant. 

Among  some  of  Longfellow’s  friends  were:  Charles 

Sumner,  Prof.  Felton,  Prof.  Agassiz,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  James  T.  Fields.  (Mr.  Sumner  was  his 
closest  friend,  as  their  ideals  were  the  same.) 

There  is  an  amusing  story  told  about  Mr.  Sumner  and 
Longfellow.  Mr.  Sumner  was  being  shown  Longfellow’s  new 
shower  bath  and  told  that  just  by  the  pull  of  a cord,  water 
descended.  He  naturally  tried  it,  standing  underneath, 
clothes  and  all.  Of  course,  you  know  what  happened.  Another 
humorous  story  is  told  about  Sumner.  While  on  an  ocean  trip 
he  became  seasick,  but  finally  dragged  himself  to  dinner 
where  he  sat  at  the  captain’s  table.  The  captain  called  the 
steward  and  asked  him  where  the  gravy  was.  "Please,  sir, 
this  gentleman  (meaning  Sumner)  has  eaten  it,  thinking  it 
was  soup."  You  know  what  happened  to  him  after  that. 

One  of  Longfellow's  very  good  friends  was  Prof. 

Agassiz  of  Harvard.  You  remember  reading  about  him  and 
the  turtle  eggs  in  Seton's  collection  of  animal  stories. 

There  is  a humorous  story  told  about  James  Russell 
Lowell  who  was  also  one  of  Longfellow's  very  close  friends. 
Lowell  parted  his  hair  in  the  middle  , and  that  was  thought 
effeminate  because  it  was  not  customary  in  those  times. 

Even  in  an  "ad"  in  the  paper  at  that  time  it  said,  "No  one 
who  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle  need  apply." 

Through  the  publisher,  Mr.  Field  and  his  wife  all 
the  literary  celebrities  of  the  world  who  came  to  Boston 
were  sent  to  Longfellow.  Among  them  were  Dickens,  Bret 
Harte , Thackeray.  Many  artists,  actors,  and  singers  also 
visited  in  his  home,  among  them  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

In  1868  Longfellow  went  to  Europe  where  he  visited 
with  Tennyson,  with  Dickens  at  his  Gad's  Hill  Place,  and 
with  Liszt  in  Rome. 
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Quips  and  Oranks  (from  Random  Memories) 

A lady  once  said  to  Longfellow,  "Ohi  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, I have  long  wished  to  meet  you,  as  I am  one 
of  the  few  people  who  appreciate  your  Evangeline#" 

An  Irishman,  "And  are  you  the  poet?  I am  happy 
to  meet  you,  sorr#  I have  a brother  who  is  also  a 
poet  and  a drunkard#" 

A student  in  a Western  College  wanted  Longfellow 
to  write  a poem  for  him  to  enter  in  a contest.  The 
postscript  said,  "Please  send  bill." 

Mr#  Greene,  an  old  friend  of  Longfellow,  who  lived 
with  him  woke  up  and  called  to  Longfellow,  because  he 
was  certain  that  he  smelled  smoke  somewhere  in  the 
house.  The  two  set  out  to  look  for  it  only  to  finally 
discover  the  smell  came  from  Mr.  Greene* s moustache 
after  having  smoked. 

Colonel  Harper  of  Kentucky  had  a celebrated  horse 
named  Longfellow.  When  asked  why  he  named  it  after 
the  poet,  he  said,  "Poet  nothing;  I called  him  Long- 
fellow because  he  had  such  a long  body." 

While  in  England  an  educated  Englishwoman  asked 
Longfellow*s  son  where  his  father  was.  He  said  in 
America.  She  wanted  to  know  what  he  was  doing  there# 
She  said#  "But  he  was  born  in  England."  He  had  a 
hard  time  convincing  her  that  he  was  an  American. 
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II  Presentation 

Part  I of  the  poem 

The  teacher  introduces  this  beautiful  poem  by 
effective  reading. 

"As  I read  the  prologue,  notice  the  words 
particularly,  because  this  is  a very  famous  pas- 
sage and  I'm  sure  now  that  you  are  becoming  familiar 
with  it  you  will  meet  it  over  and  over  again  in 
your  reading.  When  I finish,  I'd  like  to  have  you 
tell  what  type  of  story  you  think  is  going  to  be 
told  in  "Evangeline".  (Teacher  reads  prologue.) 

"Now  for  tomorrow  and  the  next  few  days  I 
should  like  to  have  some  volunteers  to  read  the 
tale  for  us.  You  know  that  when  you  read  to  others 
you  must  do  it  with  assurance , which  means  that 
the  material  must  be  prepared  in  advance.  There 
may  be  expressions  in  the  reading  with  which  you 
are  not  familiar.  If  so,  you  may  consult  the 
Reference  Sheet  tacked  here  where  all  our  Evange- 
line material  will  appear.  (Reserve  space  on 
the  bulletin  board  or  blackboard.) 
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Sample  Reference  Sheet 


Normandy  - An  ancient  duchy  and  later  a province  of 
Northern  Prance 

kirtle  - Frocks  or  mantles 

softly  the  Angelus  sounded  - A hell  rung  morning,  noon, 

and  night  to  call  people  to 
prayer. 

hyssop  - A plant,  twigs  of  which  are  used  in  sacrificial 
rites. 

missal  - Book  containing  service  for  the  celebration  of 
mass 

wains  - Wagons 
seraglio  - A palace 

Patron  Saint  of  the  village  - The  chosen  saint  to  he  wor- 
shipped hy  the  village. 

stone  in  the  nest  of  the  swallow  - A stone  brought  from  the 

seashore  hy  the  mother  will  re- 
store the  sight  when  it  is  lost 
hy  a baby  bird.  Lucky  is  the 
person  who  finds  such  a stone. 

sign  of  the  Scorpion  - Tropical  lobster  like  animal;  one  of 

the  signs  of  the  Zodiac;  sign  of 
chastisement 

summer  of  allSAints  - Indian  Summer 

plane-tree  the  Persian  adorned  - Prom  Herodotus;  the  Per- 
with  mantles  and  jewels  sian  is  Xerxes. 

Burgundian  vineyards  - Vineyards  in  a province  of  £•  Central 

Prance  called  Burgundy 


Majesty* s mandate  - Order  or  command  of  a ruler 
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glebe  - A portion  of  land  attached  to  a parish  church 
wisdom  supernal  - Heavenly  wisdom 

Loup-garou  in  the  forest  - Werwolf  - According  to  folk 

lore,  a person  who  could  change 
into  a wolf  at  will,  and  practice 
cannibalism. 

dower  of  the  bride  - The  share  of  goods  or  money  a bride 

takes  into  a marriage 

draught-board  - A checker-board 

Well  I remember  a story.  - Old  Florentine  story.  In  alter- 
ed form  it  is  the  theme  of 
Rossini* s opera,  MLa  Gazzo  Ladra**. 

royal  commission  - A trust,  charge,  a command  from  royalty 

solstice  of  summer  - Sun  at  its  greatest,  longest  day  of  year 

tocsin’s  alarum  - Warning  signal  sounded  on  a bell 

Coureurs-des-Eois  - Hunter  - French  or  Canadian  who  hunted 

in  American  forests 

left  to  braid  St.  Catherine’s  tresses  - Norman  saying  of  a 

maid  who  does  not 
marry. 

prairies  of  fair  Opelousas  - Mississippi  River  prairies 

silent  Carthusian  - Monk  or  nun  of  order  founded  by  St. 

Bruno  at  Chartreuse,  France  1086 

Fata  Morgana  - A fantastic  imagination,  a fairy 

mendicant  crows  - Eegging  crows 
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"In  class,  other  students  have  the  privilege  of 
asking  you  at  the  end  of  your  reading  about  your  par- 
ticular part*  In  order  to  have  the  fullest  possible 
enjoyment  of  the  story,  it  is  best  not  to  break  it  too 
often  by  interruptions,  as  that  severs  the  connected 
thought  of  a story  poem." 

"May  I have  volunteers  now?" 

Section  I 
Section  II 
Section  III  - 
Section  IV  - 
Section  V 

"If  the  readers  wish  to  come  to  me, I might  suggest 
a few  added  features  for  their  reading."  (Every  teacher 
has  his  own  suggestions  for  enlivening  the  reading.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  period  a large  out- 
line map  of  Acadie  appears  in  thesection  reserved  for 
Evangeline  material.  The  group  plan  how  to  use  it. 

A pictorial  map  would  be  interesting.  Perhaps  each 
child  would  like  to  make  his  own  map.  (See  outline  map 
at  the  end  of  this  unit.) 

"There  are  only  two  things  that  I am  going  to  ask 
everyone  to  do  as  we  read.  Choose  words  that  you  wish 
to  add  to  your  vocabulary.  The  following  is  a sugges- 


tive list: 
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Speaking  Vocabulary 


Reading  Vocabulary 


inclement 

distended 

cadence 

dub i ous 

congealed 

convened 

contrition 

oblivious 

kin 

pallet 


seraglio 

glebe 

irascible 

jocund 

sonorous 

dissonant 

refluent 

cidevant 

presaged 


"I  should  also  like  to  have  you  note  the  similes  in 
the  poem.” 

A brief  discussion  of  similes  follows.  The  teacher 
gives  many  examples,  such  as: 

"I  wandered  lonely  as  a cloud.” 

from  Wordsworth* s "Daffodils 


"Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood 
And  my  heart  is  like  a rhyme." 

from  Bliss  Carman's  "A  Vagabond  Song 


"The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks 
Bearded  with  moss  and  in  garments  green  indistinct 
in  the  twilight 

Stand  like  Druids  of  eld  with  voices  sad  and 
prophetic." 

"Evangeline" 


The  children  will  then  originate  some  so  that  they 
will  have  the  feeling  of  a simile. 

The  following  list  shows  what  the  children  might 
have  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading: 
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Similes 


The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks 
Bearded  with  moss  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct 
in  the  twilight , 

Stand  like  Druids  of  eld  with  voices  sad  and 
prophetic. 


Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  watered  the 
woodlands. 


Waste  are  those  pleasant  farms  and  the  farmers  forever 
departed , 

Scattered  like  dust  and  leaves  when  the  mighty  blasts 
of  October 

Seize  them,  and  whirl  them  aloft,  and  sprinkle  them  far 
o'er  the  ocean. 


Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke  like  clouds  of  incense 
ascending. 


Hearty  and  hale  was  he , as  an  oak  that  is  covered  with 
snowflakes 


White  as  snow  were  his  locks  and  his  cheeks  as  brown 
as  oak  leaves# 


Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry's  that  grow  onthe 
thorn  by  the  wayside. 


the  tire  of  the  cart  wheel 

Lay  like  a fiery  snake  coiled  round  in  a circle  of  ashes. 


Bent  like  a labouring  oar  that  toils  in  the  surf  of  the 
ocean. 
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All  his  thoughts  were  congealed  into  lines  on  his  face 
as  the  vapors 

Freeze  into  fantastic  shapes  on  window  panes  in  winter. 


Garlands  of  Spanish  moss  and  of  mystic  mistletoe  flaunted, 
Such  as  the  Druids  cut  down  with  golden  hatchets  at 
Yule tide • 


Numberless  torrents,  with  ceaseless  sound  descend  to 
the  ocean. 

Like  the  great  chords  of  a harp  in  loud  and  solemn 
vibrations. 


"In  your  reading,  when  you  come  to  a word  that  you 
wish  to  add  to  your  vocabulary,  or  when  you  notice  a 
simile,  note  the  page,  and  later  you  can  go  back  to  add 
them  to  your  lists." 

At  the  end  of  Part  I a discussion  takes  place. 

"Contrast  the  beginning  of  the  story 
with  the  end  of  Part  I." 

"Is  the  story  proving  to  be  the  kind 
that  the  prologue  leads  us  to  expect?" 

"What  seemed  to  be  the  saddest  part 
of  the  story?" 


Part  II 

"As  we  go  on  it  will  be  interesting  to  follow  the 
story  in  this  poem  to  see  whether  Evangeline  and  Gabriel 
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meet  again,  what  happens  to  our  other  characters  whom 
we  have  met,  and  so  on." 

"I  am  going  to  take  Section  I of  Part  II.  May 

I have  others  to  help  with  the  reading?" 

Section  II 
Section  III  - 
Section  IV  - 

"Now  I think  that  you  will  probably  wish  to 
finish  the  poem  by  yourselves,  as  of  course  we*r© 
anxious  to  know  how  it  all  turned  out.  You  are  also 
going  to  meet  a few  new  and  interesting  characters." 

Ill  Conclusions 

hI  thought  you  might  like  to  do  what  college 
people  do  when  they  get  through  reading  a selection. 
Here  is  a paper  of  quotations  that  have  been  taken 
from  "Evangeline" . Identify  each  of  them.  It  will 
be  fun  to  see  how  many  you  get  right  the  first  time, 
but  use  the  book  when  you  feel  that  you  have  done  all 
you  can." 

Quotations 

Identify  the  following  expressions: 

"Reverend  he  walked  among  them."  - 


"Peace  and  contentment" 
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"Stalworth  and  stately  in  form”  - 

"Pair  was  she  to  behold"- 

"Bent  like  a laboring  oar 
Bent,  but  not  broken  by  age."  - 

"Man  is  unjust,  but  God  is  just." 

"Noblest  of  all  youths"  - 

"Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England” 


"Motionless  lay  his  form  from  whioh 
the  soul  had  parted." 

"it  is  only  today  he  departed.” 


"Whose  features  wore  deep  traces  of 
sorrow  and  patience  as  great  as 
her  sorrow” 


"Let  me  remain  with  thee  for  ray  soul 
is  sad  and  afflicted.” 


"Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint 

streaks  of  gray  o'er  her  forehead." 


"She  lived  as  a Sister  of  Mercy." 


"On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched 
the  form  of  an  old  man." 
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The  following  day  the  teacher  says,  "There  are 
several  other  story  poems  here  that  I think  you  will  en- 
joy# Choose  what  you  wish  to  read:" 


Longfellow  - The  Courtship  of  Myles  Standish 
Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn 
The  Birds  of  Killingsworth 
The  Hanging  of  the  Crane 
Hiawatha 


Whittier  - Snowbound 


One  or  two  days  are  allowed  for  the  reading.  Then 
the  group  has  a round-table  discussion  period  with  a 
class  member  acting  as  chairman.  The  children  will  con- 
tribute their  opinions  and  interesting  excerpts  to  this 
discussion.  Several  children  may  have  planned  to  present 
their  material  together  as  the  following  presentation  of 
"Snowb ound" ; 


tfirst  Person  - Reads  interesting  parts  from  the 
poem,  "Snowbound". 


Second  Person  - "I  thought  that  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  the  local  color  that 
is  included  in  this  poem.  (A  dis- 
cussion of  local  color  may  follow, 
as  someone  surely  will  ask  what 
it  means.  Present  day  local  color 
may  be  given. ) 
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Local  Color  from  "Snowbound" 

1.  Homespun  clothes* 

2.  The  crane  and  pendent  trammels  showed. 

3.  We  did  our  nightly  chores. 

4*  Knitted  stockings 

5.  Our  buskins  on  our  feet 

6.  Close  at  hand  the  basket  stood 

With  nuts  from  brown  October* s wood. 

7.  Our  hearth  fire's  ruddy  glow 

8.  Our  mother  while  she  turned  her  wheel 
Or  run  the  new-knit  stocking  heel. 

9.  The  huskings  and  the  apple-bees 

10.  Saw  the  teamsters  drawing  near. 

11.  We  saw  the  half  buried  oxen  go 
Shaking  the  snow  from  heads  uptost. 

12.  We  heard  once  more  the  sleigh  bells'  sound. 

13.  The  Almanac  we  studied  o'er. 

14.  Read  and  reread  our  little  store 

Of  books  and  pamphlets,  scarce  a score. 

15.  The  village  dance. 
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Third  Person  - "This  poem,  ’’Snowbound”  was  written 
by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Whittier  as 
a boy  was  not  so  fortunate  as  we,  for  he 
had  very  few  books  to  use.  He  has  said 
himself,  "Sources  of  information  were  scan- 
ty, there  were  few  books,  only  a small  week- 
ly newspaper  came  to  us,  and  the  only  an- 
nual was  the  Almanac.”  Story  telling  was, 
therefore,  a necessary  resource  in  the  long 
winter  evenings.  His  father  had  crossed 
the  wilderness  to  Canada  and  could  tell  many 
stories  of  his  adventures  with  Indians  and 
wild  beasts.  His  uncle  told  of  his  fishing 
and  hunting  adventures,  and  the  mother  told 
of  Indian  escapades  in  Hew  Hampshire.” 

"You  might  like  to  know  how  Whittier 
was  first  introduced  to  poetry.  A friend 
of  Whittier’s  father  brought  two  books  in 
his  saddle  bags  when  he  stopped  to  visit 
over-night.  To  John  he  said,  ”1  have  some- 
thing to  show  thee;  I think  thee  will  like 
the  book.”  It  was  a copy  of  Burns’s  Poems. 
The  boy  fairly  devoured  the  contents  of  the 
book.  When  the  man  left,  he  said,  "Thee  may 
keep  it  till  I come  back  this  way." 
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"In  Snowbound  Whittier  has  included 
as  characters:  his  father,  mother,  brother, 

two  sisters,  uncle  and  aunt  (both  un- 
married), the  district  school  master,  and 
a neighbor,  Harriet  Livermore  mentioned  in 
the  poem  as  the  "not  unfeared,  half-welcome 
guest." 
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LEARN  THE  LUXURY  OF  DOING~OOOT). 

Goldsmith 


”A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL” 
by 

Charles  Dickens 


IT  IS  MORE  BLESSED  TO  GIVE  THAN  TO  RECEIVE. 

— “BTble 
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” A Christmas  Carol”  - Charles  Dickens 

Lesson  Type  - Appreciation 

Aims:  1.  To  enjoy  a good  story  by  a great  author* 

2.  To  promote  further  reading  interests,  resulting 
from  exposure  to  other  good  stories  by  the  same 
author  and  other  authors. 

I Introduction 

’’Today,  I’d  like  to  tell  you  a story  about  a boy 
who  had  a very  interesting  life.” 

”This  boy,  Charles,  was  born  in  1812  (which  is 
easy  to  remember,  as  we  think  of  the  war  of  1812)  in 
a small  town  called  Landport , Portsea,  England.  He 
was  born  to  a very  ordinary  family,  and  his  childhood 
was  spent,  as  we  might  say,  in  second-rate  and  shabby 
homes .” 

”From  Landport  the  family  moved  to  Chatham  where 
Charles’s  father  worked  as  a clerk  in  the  Ravy  office. 
Soon  afterward  they  moved  to  London,  little  Charles  be- 
ing nine  years  old,  and  it  was  here  that  his  suffering 
began.  He  was  a handsome,  curly-headed  chap  and  al- 
ways full  of  fun  and  life.  His  father  contracted  debts 
for  which  he  was  oast  into  prison,  so  little  Charles 
was  forced  to  find  work;  and  through  the  help  of  friends 
found  employment  in  a blacking  factory.  At  times  he 
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lived  in  a bare  room  with  only  a mattress  on  the  floor 
to  sleep  on,  but  he  was  not  to  be  held  down,  for  even 
in  those  early  times  he  learned  shorthand  well  enough 
to  become  a reporter.  While  he  worked  as  a reporter, 
he  patronized  the  cheap  theatres,  for  he  was  fascinated 
by  the  theatre.  Later  we  shall  see  how  he  put  his  love 
of  the  theatre  to  good  use.'1 

"The  reporter  spent  his  spare  time  writing  stories, 
and  the  first  really  successful  story  which  came  out  in 
serial  form  was  "Pickwick  Papers",  in  1836.  He  was  how 

old,  class?  You  see,  very  young  for  an  author.  Who  is 

>> 

the  author  I have  been  telling  you  about?  Answer:  Charles 
Dickens. 

"Charles  Dickens  was  a very  untiring  sort  of  in- 
dividual; he  was  never  fatigued,  never  weary  of  body  or 
mind,  and  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  bored.  With 
such  an  outlook  on  life  he  could  do  much  writing  that 
would  be  enjoyed  by  everybody.  It  was  during  his  early 
years  that  the  middle  class  of  people  began  to  gain 
power.  He  was  of  humble  birth,  so  he  always  fought  for 
others  in  the  same  situation.  He  wrote  about  the  grimy 
streets  of  London;  the  disease-ridden  slums;  queer  people; 
filthy,  deserted  children;  and  unjust  conditions  of  life. 
Dickens's  books  live  today,  because  his  characters  were 
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so  real.  He  makes  you  sympathize  with  those  in  trouble , 
and  dislike  those  that  caused  the  difficulties.  Do  you 
know  that  he  included  his  own  family  in  his  stories? 
Chapter  IX  in  David  Copperfield  is  really  a story  of 
his  own  life.  In  that  same  story  Mr.  Micawber  is  his 
father*  and  in  ’’Nicholas  Nickleby"  , Mrs*  Nickleby  is  his 
mother.  Many  novelists  put  much  of  their  own  experience 
in  their  writings,  especially  about  their  surroundings, 
but  few  have  included  as  much  of  themselves  as  Dickens* 

I wonder  if  you  knew  that  ’’David  Copperfield”  is  con- 
sidered the  best  book  of  its  type  in  the  English  lang- 
uage . ” 

"Perhaps  you  can  name  other  books  that  Dickens  has 
written.”  (List  on  the  blackboard  where  they  can  be 
left  during  the  study  of  ’’AChristmas  Carol”) 

"Dickens  came  to  -America  twice  to  give  readings 
from  his  books.  You  remember  we  said  that  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  theatre.  He  made  use  of  dramatics  in 
his  readings,  and  as  a result  he  was  a great  success*  He 
made  a small  fortune  each  time  with  his  readings  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States*” 

"I  must  tell  you  of  a little  incident  that  happened 
while  he  was  traveling  from  Portland  to  Boston  after  a 
reading  in  Portland.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  who  was  a 
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little  girl  then  and  a worshipper  of  Dickens,  happened 
to  he  on  the  same  train  hound  for  Charlestown.  Her 
mother  had  gone  to  the  reading,  hut  she  was  not  allowed 
to  go  as  it  was  so  expensive.  She  sought  him  out  in 
the  coach  and  slipped  quietly  and  unobtrusively  into  the 
vacant  seat  heside  him,  and  had  a most  delightful  con- 
versation with  the  famous  Dickens.  That  memory  she 
cherished  all  her  life.” 

"Dickens  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  Americans, 
among  them  Dana,  who  wrote  ’’Two  Years  Before  the  Mast”, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  others*” 

”It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  know  something  about 
this  man  whose  hooks  are  more  widely  read  than  any 
others.  His  books  have  gone  where  Shakespeare  is  un- 
known and  where  the  Bible  has  not  been  accepted.  Even 
at  the  present  time  his  books  are  the  ’’best  sellers”  in 
the  world*” 

’’Also , we  shall  enjoy  his  books  because  he  wrote 
about  children,  many  of  them  just  your  age.  He  said 
in  "Old  Curiosity  Shop",  'I  love  these  little  people, 
and  it  is  not  a slight  thing  when  they,  who  are  so 
fresh  from  God,  love  us*’" 

"Dickens  wrote  many  Christmas  stories  about  children, 
and  his  best  known  one  is  "A  Christmas  Carol".  The  story 
is  perhaps  the  best  Christmas  story  ever  written,  and 
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many  people  who  were  selfish,  hitter,  and  unkind,  have 
changed  and  become  charitable  and  kind  after  reading  it." 

"There  is  a good  book  of  Dickens's  letters  which 
have  been  collected  by  his  sister-in-law  and  his  eldest 
daughter.  Many  of  them  are  quite  amusing.  Will  some- 
one volunteer  to  bring  the  volume  in  and  read  some  of 
them  to  us?" 

Suggested  letters  for  reading: 

1.  To  an  American,  Mr.  John  Tomlin  p.  41 

2.  To  Washington  Irving  p.  59 

3.  Many  to  Mr.  Macready  - manager  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  p.  94 

4.  To  Miss  Dickens 

One  on  Spelling  p.  178 

Trips  to  America  pp . 633,  642,  645,  667 

5.  To  Miss  Hogarth 

Trip  to  America  pp.  648-9 


"I  think  you  might  like  to  see  some  of  Dickens's 
handwriting.  Some  of  his  letters  are  in  the  British 
Museum  in  London,  where  there  is  a whole  room  devoted  to 
the  preservation  of  manuscripts  of  famous  writers.  Some 
prints  have  been  made  of  Dickens's  manuscripts  and  are 
included  in  books  about  him.  Is  someone  willing  to  bring 
in  "Charles  Dickens",  by  Stephen  Leacock,  to  show  us  some 
of  them?"  (When  the  children  are  ready,  reports  will  be 
given  at  the  beginning  of  a period. ) 
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II  Presentation 

The  teacher  introduces  the  story  itself  by  reading 
Stave  One  to  her  class.  Especially  good  is  Stave  One, 
as  it  gives  the  character  of  Scrooge  so  well.  The  words 
in  that  particular  part  could  be  read  with  feeling,  so 
that  each  word  conveys  its  own  meaning,  ’’Squeezing, 
wrenching,  grasping,  scraping,  clutching,  covetous, 
old  sinner,"  etc.  After  the  reading  of  that,  the  teach- 
er might  suggest,  "Perhaps  someone  would  like  to  make 
two  columns  on  paper,  on  one  side  listing  characteris- 
tics of  Scrooge  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  and  in 
the  second  column  his  characteristics  at  the  end  of  the 
story.  The  columns  might  be  headed  as  in  advertisements: 
Before  and  After.  (No  pressure,  but  someone  will  do  it.) 


Before 


After 


tight  fisted  hand  at 
the  grindstone 


gentle 

kind 

generous 

.lolly 

tender 

humane 

happy 

philanthropic 

charitable 

benevolent 


old  sinner 


covetous 

hard  and  sharp  as  flint 

secretive 

self-contained 

solitary  as  an  oyster 

cold 

lonely 


* 
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( There  might  be  a Christmas  motto  already  on 
the  board  such  as,  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will 
Toward  Men”*  The  class  would  be  asked  whether 
Dickens  could  have  observed  a motto  like  it.) 

After  reading  the  first  page,  the  teacher  may  wish 
to  say,  "What  comical  expression  was  used?”  Answer: 

”01d  Marley  was  dead  as  a door-nail.”  "Dickens,  you  see, 
was  humorous.  Just  for  fun  someone  might  list  the  good 
expressions  used  in  the  story,  for  you  know  modern  writer's 
aren't  the  only  ones  who  are  clever  that  way.  The  older 
authors  really  originated  many  puns  that  are  in  use  today.” 

The  teacher  while  reading  repeats,  "There  is  no  doubt 
that  Marley  was  dead.”  She  adds,  "You  see  this  is  a type 
of  mystery  story;  that  is  what  makes  it  such  fun  to  read- 
to  see  what  happens.” 

Going  on  with  the  reading,  ”Once  upon  a time  of  all 
the  good  days  in  the  year,”  the  teacher  says  to  the  class, 
"Notice  the  description  of  the  day  from  the  following 
paragraph."  (Paragraph  is  read.) 

"Now  I should  like  to  have  some  volunteers  for  acting, 
as  we  have  a good  scene  coming."  (Scene  in  which  Nephew 
comes  to  wish  uncle  a Merry  Christmas)  If  the  class  is 
slow,  preparation  will  be  made  before  reading. 

The  part  of  Scrooge  - 
Nephew  - 
Readers  - 
Gentleman  - 
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The  class  will  find  pleasure  in  meeting  the  word, 
"'congealed'*,  having  learned  its  meaning  in  "’Evangel ine" 
taken  earlier  in  the  year.  "The  water-plug  being  left  in 
solitude,  its  overflowings  sullenly  congealed," 

The  scene  where  the  door  knocker  takes  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Marley  indicates  again  the  mystery  of  the  whole 
thing;  interesting  if  children  can  bring  the  fact  out. 

From  there  on  the  teacher  reads,  making  it  all  very  mys- 
terious and  "spooky" • 

On  meeting  the  word  inexplicable . the  teacher  might 
suggest,  "'We  ought  to  know  that  word,  for  Dickens  uses  it 
in  all  his  stories,"  (Word  is  added  to  vocabulary  books. 
Assignments  are  then  made  for  the  reading  for  the  following 
period.)  The  reading  begins  with  "After  several  turns,  he  sat 
down  again,"  (Parts  will  be  acted  with  as  much  costuming 
and  properties  used  as  children  wish,1) 

Reader  - 
Scrooge  - 
Ghost  - 

The  teacher  again  reads  the  beginning  of  Stave  II,  as 
the  approach  of  the  first  spirit  makes  excellent  reading. 

Then  the  class  is  asked  to  finish  Stave  II  silently,  think- 
ing of  this  question  as  they  read,  "Why  did  the  Ghost  of 
Christmas  Past  visit  Scrooge?" 

For  the  following  day  Stave  III  might  be  prepared  in 
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some  interesting  manner  "by  a group  or  row  or  in  any  other 
way  that  would  seem  to  indicate  interesting  results  for  the 
children,  (It  is  best  for  a story  as  rich  as  this  from  the 
literary  point  of  view  to  have  it  all,  or  the  greater  part 
of  it,  read  orally  in  class.) 

"Now  in  Stave  IV  we  come  to  a very  mysterious  part. 

It  opens  with:  * The  Phantom  slowly,  gravely,  silently  ap- 

proached.* We* re  going  to  let  each  one  finish  the  story  by 
himself." 

"When  you  have  finished,  I should  like  to  have  you  do 
a few  little  things: 

1.  Write  an  answer  to  this  question:  What  was  the 

purpose  of  all  the  spirits? 

2.  Tell  in  a good  sentence  your  opinion  of  the  book. 

3.  Add  to  your  vocabulary  books  the  words  that  you 
learned,  with  original  sentences  for  each." 

Ill  Conolusions 


"How  many  would  like  to  act  the  whole  story,  "A 
Christmas  Carol?" 

Plays  : 

1.  "Christmas  Carol"  by  Charles  Pickens 
dramatized  by  C.  Z.  Barnett.  Comedy  in 
two  acts.  Pour  exteriors,  four  interiors. 
Fifteen  men,  four  women,  extras.  No  royalty. 

2.  "Christmas  Carol"  by  Charles  Pickens 
dramatized  by  George  M.  Baker,  arranged 
for  one  interior;  six  men,  three  women,  ex- 
tras. No  royalty. 
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The  cast  would  he  chosen  and  they  would  begin  learning 
scripts  (copies  made  in  advance)*  "If  you  perform  your 
parts  well  enough,  we  could  entertain  some  other  class- 
es or  perhaps  give  an  assembly  performance." 

"For  the  rest  of  you  I have  some  very  good  stories." 


1.  Christmas  Books  Charles  Dickens 

*The  Chimes 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 
The  Battle  of  Life 
*The  Haunted  Man  and  the  Ghost's 
Bargain 

E.  Christmas  Stories  Charles  Dickens 

*The  Schoolboy's  Story 
(Amusing  story  of  old 
Cheeseman ) 

*Our  School 

(Human  oddities  in  school) 

A Christmas  Tree 

(Enchantment  of  its  deco- 
rations ) 

A Child's  Dream  of  a Star 
(Death  followed  the  star) 

The  Detective  Police 

(A  fine  tale  of  detective 
work) 

3.  People  from  Dickens  Rachel  Field 

David  Copperfield 
Pip 

Oliver  Twist 

4.  All  Dickens's  longer  books  will  be  available. 

5.  The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

6.  Ten  Boys  from  Dickens  Swetser 

Ten  Girls  from  Dickens 

7.  Christmas  In  Legend  and  Story  Elvas  Smith 

Alice  Hazeltine 
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The  #ay  to  Christmas 


Ruth  Sawyer 
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9*  Christmas  Everywhere 


Elizabeth  Hough  Sechrist 


"I*m  going  to  suggest  today  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  artistically  inclined  that  you  make  a motto  stand  for 
a desk,  one  with  a saying  such  as  Scrooge  might  have  had  on 


"Some  of  you,  I'm  sure .would  like  to  write  original 
Christmas  stories©" 

A week  before  the  close  of  the  Christmas  session,  the 
teacher  says,  "I  am  going  to  put  this  program  sheet  up.  7/hen 
you  feel  that  you  have  something  the  class  would  enjoy  as  a 
result  of  our  work  on  "A  Christmas  Carol"  , put  your  name  on 
and  note  what  your  contribution  will  be* 

Sample  Program  Sheet : 


hi3  desk  after  he  changed  his  character*" 


This  might  suggest  something  to  you: 


WORK  15  OUR 
BLESSING 
NOT  OUR  DO  On 


Period  I • 1*  Play,  "A  Christmas  Carol" 

(dress  rehearsal) 


Period  II  - 1*  Story,  "Our  School"  - Charles  Dickens 
2#  Original  Story,  "Her  Sacrifice" 
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3.  My  Desk  Motto 

(Source  of  verse,  use  of  stand,  etc.) 

4*  Scrooge  Before  and  After 

5.  Story,  "Mend  Your  Ways" 

6*  Dramatiztion , Stave  II  "Christmas  at  the 
Fezziwigs" 

7.  Story,  "Bird's  Christmas  Carol"  - Kate 

Douglas  Wiggin 

8.  Story,  "Pip"  by  Charles  Dickens  as  retold 

by  Rachel  Field 


Teacher's  final  word: 

Remember:  "A  Christmas  Carol"  is  broadcast  on 

Christmas  day. 
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’’TREASURE  ISLAND" 
by 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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"Treasure  Island"  - Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


Lesson  Type  - Appreciation 


Aims:  1*  To  enjoy  a good  adventure  story 

2*  To  promote  interest  in  choosing  other  good 
adventure  stories 

3*  To  interest  other  classes  in  this  type  of  story 


Methods:  Dramatization 

Reading  for  Pleasure 
Special  Reports 
Class  Program 


I Preface 

The  right  attitude  toward  good  literature  is  ex- 

(1) 

pressed  in  this  question  and  answer,  "How  shall  we  study 
"Treasure  Island"  in  school?  Don*t  study  it  at  all*  Read 
it  intelligent ly.  Let  the  magician  wave  his  wand  and 
carry  the  boys  and  girls  to  the  "Admiral  Benbow",  the  good 
schooner,  "Hispaniola",  the  stockade,  and  the  beach*  Let 
them  hear  Silver* s parrot  crying,  "Pieces  of  eight, 
pieces  of  eight*  , let  them  skulk  through  the  bushes  with 
Ben  Gunn  and  pant  with  Jim  as  he  climbs  to  the  masthead 
to  escape  Israel  Hands." 

( 2 ) "ANY  PURPOSE  OP  READING  LITERATURE  OTHER  THAN 
THE  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  TO  BE  GAINED  PROM  IT  AS  LIT- 
ERATURE IS  UNNATURAL." 
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(1)  (2)  "Treasure  Island"  edited  by  William  D.  Lewis 
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II  Introduction 

Dramatization  - ’’What’s  in  It?” 

Characters:  Jim 

Mother 

Reader 

Dead  Captain 

Reader  - An  old  surly  brown  seaman  took  lodgings  in  the 
’’Admiral  Benbow".  The  most  interesting  thing 
about  him  was  an  old  sea-chest  which  he  trans- 
ported in  a handbarrow.  A quiet  old  soul  was  he. 
By  day  he  was  found  upon  the  cliffs  near  the  Inn 
and  by  evening  he  sat  by  the  parlor  fire. 

Something  bothered  the  seaman,  for  he  promised 
Jim  a silver  coin  to  keep  his  eye  open  for  a one- 
legged  seafaring  man. 

One  cold  January  morning  while  the  captain  was 
out  in  the  cove,  a pale  wanton-looking  creature 
arrived  at  the  Inn  and  asked  for  the  sea  captain. 
He  was  informed  of  the  captain's  walk.  Soon 
after,  however,  the  captain  returned,  and  as  his 
footsteps  were  heaz&9the  stranger  forced  Jim, 
the  innkeeper's  son,  and  himself  behind  the  door. 
(What  happened?  We're  going  to  let  you  find  out 
later. ) 

Row  we  shall  take  you  to  the  captain's  room 
where  the  sea-chest  remained.  The  captain  was 
de  ado 
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Mother  - (Lighting  a candle  and  holding  Jim's  hand,  she 

goes  toward  the  living  room.)  Draw  down  the  "blind, 
Jim,  for  they  might  come  and  watch  outside.  Now 
we  have  got  to  get  the  key  off  that  (pointing  to 
the  captain)  and  who's  to  touch  it,  I should  like 
to  know? 

Jim  - (On  knees,  finds  paper,  blackened  on  one  side.) 

It's  the  black  spot,  mother,  and  it  says,  "You  have 
until  ten  tonight • " (Looking  at  clock)  It  is  only 
six,  so  we  have  plenty  of  time. 

Mother  - Now,  Jim,  that  key. 

Jim  - (Feels  in  captain's  pockets.  Takes  out  a few  coins, 
a thimble,  some  thread,  big  needles,  plug  of  snuff, 
compass,  and  knife.) 

Mother  - Perhaps  it's  around  his  neck. 

Jim  - (Tears  shirt  front  open,  and  there  on  a string  he 
finds  key  which  he  releases  by  cutting  the  string 
with  the  captain's  gully.) 

(They  move  over  to  the  other  side  of  stage  as  though 
going  to  another  room.) 

Mother  - Give  me  the  key.  (She  unlocks  the  chest.) 

Jim  - Hml  smells  of  tobacco  and  tar.  Let's  wee  what's 
here.  (Takes  articles  out  as  he  names  them.)  A 
quadrant,  tin  canikin,  tobacco,  pistols,  bar  of 
silver,  a Spanish  watch,  compass,  some  shells.)  A 
new  suit  of  clothes. 

Mother  - Never  been  worn.  Let's  see  what's  underneath. 

An  old  boat  cloak(as  she  takes  it  up). 

Jim  - (Takes  out  remaining  articles  without  naming  them; 

handles  an  oilcloth  bundles,  canvas  bag  which  jingles 
with  coins • ) 

Mother  - I'll  show  these  rogues  that  I'm  an  honest  woman. 
I'll  have  my  dues  , and  not  a farthing  more. 

(Counts  coins  into  a bag  Jim  holds)  {Mentions 
countries  which  are  represented  by  coins.) 

Jim  - (Grasping  mother's  arm)  Hear  it l (Tapi  Tapi  Tapi 
is  heard  outside,  while  Jim  and  mother  stand  frozen 
to  the  spot.  A sharp  knock  is  heard  at  the  door  - 
noise  - clatter  - tapping  commences  on  pavement  again 
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and  then  diesaway.)  Take  the  whole  thing  and  let's 
be  going. 

Mother  - No,  Jim,  no  more  than  is  my  due.  (A  whistle 

sound  is  heard)  We  must  go.  They're  coming.  I’ll 
take  what  I have. 

Jim  - And  I'll  take  this  to  square  the  count,  (picking  up 
the  oilskin  packet) 

(Both  run  out.) 

Reader  - The  question  is:  What  happened  and  what  was  in 

the  oilskin  packet? 

Ill  Presentation 

"The  scene  just  presented  to  you  was  from 

(Children  give  the  answer.)  by  

• 

is  going  to  tell  you 

something  about  this  author  who  wrote  such  interesting 
stories . " 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  to  a well-to-do  family.  His  father  was  a 
civil  engineer  and  Rcb  ert  showed  interest  in  this 
profession,  but  was  unable  to  follow  it,  as  he  was 
not  strong  enough.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
his  great  interest  was  literature.  Among  his  early 
works  were  "An  Inland  Voyage"  and  "Travels  with  a 
Donkey" , his  own  experiences  in  Prance  and  Belgium. 
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A friend,  whom  he  later  married,  was  ill  in  Cal- 
ifornia. He  wanted  to  see  her,  and  as  the  trip  across 
the  Atlantic  was  very  expensive,  he  crossed  in  steerage 
and  crossed  the  continent  on  an  immigrant  train.  As  a 
result  of  that  trip  he  wrote  "An  Amateur  Emigrant"  and 
"Across  the  Plains"* 

Some  of  his  other  well  known  works  are,  "Dr.  Jeckyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde"  and  "Kidnapped"* 

When  he  was  still  a young  man  he  went  with  his 
family  to  the  Samoan  Islands  in  search  of  health.  It  is 
there  that  he  died  and  was  "buried.  His  own  modest  epi- 
taph reads,  "Here  lies  one  who  meant  well,  tried  a little, 
failed  much*" 

"I  have  here  today  a set  of  Treasure  Island  for 
those  members  of  the  class  who  would  like  to  read  more 
about  the  adventures  of  Jim  Hawkins  and  the  sea- faring 
men.  All  I want  to  say  is  that  you  won’t  find  a dull 
chapter  in  the  whole  story.  On  the  board  I have  listed 
a few  titles  of  chapters.  Are  they  titles  that  make 
you  want  to  read  the  chapters?" 

The  Captain’s  Papers 

What  I Heard  in  the  Apple  Barrel 

The  First  Blow 

"Pieces  of  Eight" 

The  Black  Spot  Again 
The  Voice  Among  the  Trees 
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’’While  you  are  reading  you  will  meet  many  new  sea  terms. 

You  may  want  to  add  some  of  them  to  your  vocabulary  books.” 

(The  book  monitor  charges  books  to  those  who  are 
interested.  If  some  children  do  not  wish  to  read 
the  story,  the  teacher  might  take  that  group  and 
read  to  them,  have  them  read,  and  then  show  them 
some  of  the  exciting  parts.  By  then  most  of  them, 
perhaps  all  will  want  to  read  it  too.) 

On  the  third  day  of  the  reading  you  might  say  to  the 
class,  ”1  have  here  a number  of  very  good  adventure  stories, 
s'Jme  of  them  similar  to  ”Treasure  Island”,  which  you  might 
like  to  read  when  you  finish  that  story.  While  you  are 
reading  any  of  these  stories,  if  you  come  to  parts  that  are 
especially  good  and  that  might  interest  other  boys  and  girls 
make  a note  of  those  parts.  When  you  finish  the  entire  read- 
ing. you  might  like  to  try  your  hand  at  writing  a dramatiza- 
tion of  some  part,  perhaps  a book  review,  or  something  else 
that  would  catch  the  eye  of  one  who  hadn’t  read  it.  Of  course, 
I am  here  to  help  you  with  anything  you  wish  to  do  of  that 
sort.” 

’’I'd  like  to  read  to  you  a review  of  ’’Shanghai  Passage”. 
See  if  this  review  would  interest  you  in  the  book.” 

”Shanghai  Passage”  - Howard  Pease 
Stuart  Ormsby  was  ’’flunked”  out  of  West  Point. 

He  did  not  dare  to  face  a stern  father  who  himself 
was  a very  capable  Major.  After  months  of  drifting. 
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Stuart  was  Shanghaied  aboard  the  tramp  steamer,  Nan- 
king, the  worst  boat  with  the  worst  orew  that  ever 
sailed  the  seven  seas.  Mystery?  There  was  plenty. 

Who  threw  the  knife  with  such  skill  into  the  captain1 s 
cabin?  Who  killed  Slim  Morgan?  Who  was  Wu  Sing? 

Solve  those  mysteries  as  you  read  "Shanghai  Passage”. 

Book  List  of  Adventure  Stories: 

1.  The  Mutineers  - Charles  Boardman  Hawes 

2.  Hunting  Hidden  Treasures  - Harold  T.  Wilkins 

3.  Moby  Dick  - Herman  Mellville 

4.  Head  Wind  - Hawthorne  Daniel 

5.  Wind  in  the  Rigging 
The  Ship  without  a Crew 

Shanghai  Passage  - Howard  Pease 

The  Tatooed  Man 

6.  Lubber’s  Luck  - Edith  B.  Price 

7.  Harpoon  - Foster  Rhea  Dulles 

8.  The  Reformed  Pirate  - Frank  R.  Stockton 

9.  In  Brightest  Africa  - Carl  E.  Akeley 

10.  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  - R.  H.  Dana 

11.  Spanish  Ingots  - Edward  Ellsberg 

12.  Th(  Treasure  of  the  Isle  of  Mist  - W.  W.  Tarn 

13.  The  Pearl  Lagoon  - Charles  Nordhoff 
• The  Book  of  Pirates  - Howard  Pyle 
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IV 


Conclusions 


1.  Discussion  period  when  children  can  feel  free 
to  talk  about  the  parts  that  appealed  to  them. 
Prom  this  they  begin  to  learn  to  converse  with 
friends  about  books. 

2.  Members  of  the  class  may  like  to  list  on  the 
blackboard  the  new  vocabulary  words,  for  every 
repetition  of  new  words  helps  to  make  them  more 
a part  of  one's  vocabulary. 

3.  Short  reviews  are  given  of  other  pirate  and 
sea  stories  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  haven't 
read  them  yet. 

4.  Dramatization  of  scenes  to  be  presented  to 
other  English  classes  or  in  the  assembly  hall 
to  stir  interest  in  good  adventure  stories.  A 
few  book  reviews  may  be  included. 
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"Julius  Caesar"  - Shakespeare 

Lesson  Type  - Appreciation 

Aims:  1#  To  enjoy  a great  drama  by  a great  author 

2.  To  try  to  show  the  ease  with  which  Shakespeare 

can  be  enjoyed 

Methods : Lecture 

Socialized  Recitation 

Dramatizat ion 

I Introduction 

"I’d  like  to  tell  you  about  a great  world  hero. 

Caesar,  who  was  born  in  100  B.  C.  Before  I say  more 
about  him,  let’s  see  who  some  of  the  heroes  of  the  early 
nations  were.  As  you  know,  there  were  three  European 

1 

nations  in  ancient  days:  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians, 

and  the  Romans.  Each  of  them  had  a hero.  Alexander  was 

the  Greeks’ s hero;  the  Carthaginian  hero  was  Hannibal; 

and  Caesar  was  the  Roman  hero.  Caesar,  unlike  the  others 

fought  for  power  at  home  against  his  rivals  and  competi- 

1 

tors . " 

i 

' 

"Caesar  was  of  a very  gay  and  lively  disposition;  he 

i 

was  tall  and  handsome,  fascinating  in  manner,  and  fond 

of  society.  Because  of  his  gayness,  it  was  assumed 
generally  that  he  would  never  become  great  as  a commander 

or  statesman.  In  spite  of  his  active  life  socially. 
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Caesar  concentrated  on  the  things  that  would  help  him 
to  become  great*  He  studied  Greek,  attended  lectures  on 
philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  seemed  to  be  acquiring 
power  as  a public  speaker.  You  know,  in  those  days  a 
man  who  could  speak  and  write  well  was  held  in  high  re- 
pute. Caesar’s  teacher  was  Apoilonius,  a famous  teacher 
of  the  time*’’ 

"In  Caesar's  day  there  were  two  competitors  in  Rome: 
Sylla  of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  and  Marius,  leader  of  the 
plebeians.  Although  Caesar  was  of  noble  birth,  he  favor- 
ed the  plebeians  and  worked  for  their  advantage,  so  that 
he  increased  his  own  influence  and  power  and  consequently 
received  many  public  appointments.  One  of  his  first 
important  offices  was  as  a quaestor  to  Spain.  Later  he 
became  head  representative,  the  praetor  to  Spain.  Then 
he  became  consul,  the  highest  office  to  be  attained  by  a 
citizen  of  Rome.  At  this  time  he  also  desired  fame  in  a 
military  career.  We  know  that  he  exploited  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Prance,  Germany,  and  much  of  England.  There  wasn't 
anything  that  stood  in  his  way  in  those  campaigns.  When 
he  and  his  men  reached  the  Rhine  to  cross  it  and  found  no 
bridge,  they  built  one.  At  this  time  Caesar  had  a strong 
competitor,  Pompey.  When  Pompey  was  gaining  ,>reat  favor, 
his  rival,  Crassus,  appeared  to  win  over  his  supporters. 
Caesar  was  clever  in  adjusting  feuds.  He  reconciled  the 
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two  and  then  united  with  them,  and  that  group  is  cele- 
brated in  Roman  history  as  the  first  triumvirate.  The 
bitter  rivalry  remained,  however,  and  later  Caesar  anc1  Pom 
pey  again  fought  at  Pharsalia,  Caesar  being  the  victor, 
boon  after  this,  Pompey  was  stabbed  by  one  of  Caesar* s men 

Naturally,  after  Caesar* s great  conquests,  he  was 
more  popular  than  before  in  Horne  and  admired  everywhere* 

As  a result  he  was  made  dictator,  with  Antony  as  his  as- 
sistant. Many  people  objected  to  one  person's  having  so 
much  power,  and  being  considered  and  spoken  of  as  royalty* 
His  friends  were  planning  to  crown  him  on  the  fifteenth 
of  March,  called  the  Ides  of  March*  His  enemies,  how- 
ever, had  other  plans  for  the  same  day.  Cassius  was 
determined  that  Caesar  should  die  before  he  became  crowned 
and  so  he  influenced  many  leading  citizens  to  join  him. 
They  promised  to  do  so  if  Brutus,  who  was  a great  friend 
of  Caesar,  would  join  them. 

Every  manner  of  portent  foretold  the  death  of  Caesar, 
and  everyone  warned  him  to  prevent  it  by  not  going  forth 
on  the  Ides  of  March,  but  the  indomitable  spirit  of  un- 
defeat seized  him  and  sent  him  forth  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
where  he  met  his  death. 

(1)  "T  he  Romans  erected  a column  to  the  memory  of 
Caesar  on  which  they  placed  the  inscription,  * To  the 

Father  of  His  Country1.” 

(1)  ** Julius  Caesar*1  - Makers  of  History  Series 
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Shake  speare  has  written  a very  fine  play  called, 

"Julius  Caesar”.  The  play  fits  into  our  thoughts  now.  The 
politics  of  today  are  comparable  to  those  represented  in 
this  play.  Every  problem  in  the  play  we  have  today:  Commu- 

nism, tradition,  progression.  It  is, then,  a play  of  life. 

You  will  notice  that  there  are  two  dominating  characters 
in  this  play.  Up  to  the  climax  of  the  story  everything  cen- 
ters on  Caesar.  Although  the  play  is  named  "Caesar",  he 
seems  only  a subordinate  character  in  the  play  because  of 
his  small  part  as  compared  with  other  characters.  After  the 
climax,  Brutus  takes  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  whole 
story  is  one  of  super-men,  and,  of  course,  essentially  a 
j masculine  play,  just  as  we  might  say  that  "A  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream"  is  a feminine  play. 

This  play  is  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Shakes 

ii 

|ipeare?s  plays.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  the  theme 
was  not  entirely  original  with  Shakespeare.  Much  in  this 
play  was  fashioned  from  works  of  Plutarch  with  which  Shakes- 
peare was  very  familiar.  You  have  heard  of  the  famous 
"Plutarch's  Lives." 


II  Presentation 


"How  many  would  like  to  act  the  play,  "Julius 
Caesar"?  (Show  of  hands)  Pine."  (Caretaker  of 


books  charges  one  to  each  member.) 
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"There  are  five  acts  in  the  play,  so  we  might 
present  one  act  each  day.  It  will  be  similar  to  the 
longer  plays  which  have  been  presented  in  the  theatres 
in  recent  years.  A play  begins  in  the  afternoon.  The 
audience  goes  out  for  dinner  and  returns  in  the  even- 
ing for  more.  We  shall,  however,  go  home  for  the 
night  ard  return  for  more  the  next  day." 

"Now  let's  think  of  the  necessary  preparations 
before  beginning  a play."  A capable  child  may  act 
as  chairman  from  now  on. 

List  on  the  board: 

Cast  of  characters 
Costumes 
Properties 
Scenery 
> 

"I  suggest,  class,  that  we  have  an  art  critic 
review  the  play  for  our  school  paper,  or  one  might 
pretend  to  review  it  at  a Boston  theatre  for  a Boston 
paper.  You  know  that  every  play  is  reviewed  and 
criticized  by  the  art  critics  of  the  local  papers. 
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ADMIRABLE  PERFORMANCE  OP  "JULIUS  CAESAR" 


A brilliant  and  glamor- 
ous audience  witnessed  the 
initial  performance  of  "Juli- 
us Caesar".  Many  a family 
vault  had  released  its  trea- 
sures to  be  worn  at  such  a ga- 
la opening.  The  jewels  and 
gowns  alike  were  as  brilliant 
and  lovely  as  the  ladies  they 
adorned. 

The  performance  was  a 

marked  success.  , in 

the  role  of  Caesar,  loomed  as 
a powerful  figure  in  the  open- 
ing acts  of  the  drama.  The 
character  of  Cassius,  portray- 
ed by  , was  indeed  well 

done,  for  every  speech  of  his 
carried  his  spirit  of  conspir- 
acy, his  dangerousness  of 
character,  and  his  untiring 
force  toward  his  own  ends. 

Brutus,  as  played  by  , 

showed  the  soul  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  was  played  with 
the  feeling  of  an  idealist, 
such  as  Brutus  was. 

The  third  act  was  tense 
and  dramatic.  The  audience 
sat  very  attentively  with  hard- 
ly the  twitch  of  an  eye  during 
the  whole  act.  Beginning  with 
the  ardent  pleading  of  Artemi- 
dorous  to  read  his  warning  un- 
til the  climax,  "Et  tu  Brute'," 
it  was  an  absorbing  spectacle. 


Then  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  drama  changed.  Brutus 
took  the  center  of  the  stage. 
Brutus  played  his  part  with 
honor  when  he  spoke  to  the 
citizens  of  Rome  and  led  them, 
through  his  sympathetic  voice 
and  his  logical  reasoning,  to 
believe  the  stabbing  of  Cae- 
sar a necessity. 

Vying  with  Brutus  for 
oratorical  honors,  Antony's 
histrionic  abilities  were 
well  displayed.  His  adula- 
tion of  the  honorable  men  in 
tones  of  praise  was  cleverly 
done , only  to  turn  around  and 
question  them  all.  Speech 
after  speech  Antony  rendered 
with  appealing  force  until 
the  mob  was  with  him. 

ffith  the  closing  of  that 
scene,  falling  action  began, 
and  was  carried  admirably  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  drama. 

A touching  scene  was 
the  one  between  Brutus  and 
Portia  when  she  had  sensed 

his  secretiveness.  , 

as  Portia  conveyed  to  us 
so  well  the  sensitiveness, 
the  tenderness,  and  the 
loyalty  of  that  character. 

It  was  a powerful  mas- 
culine drama  portrayed  by 
energetic,  enthusiastic 
characters • 
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HThen,  too,  since  this  is  a political  drama,  let’s 
have  someone,  as  a reporter  of  those  times,  write  up  the 
events  as  he  follows  them  when  they  are  happening.  Perhaps 
some  impressive  speeches  might  he  included  for  printing 
purposes.  Would  someone  like  to  do  that?  If  you  are 
interested  in  becoming  a news  reporter,  this  is  a good 
chance  to  get  a little  practice.” 

(The  following  sheet  shows  the  news  reporter’s 

copy. ) 
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AMBITION  TAKES  ITS  TOLL 


I 


Caesar,  who  yesterday 
thrice  put  by  the  crown  he  was 
offered,  today  lay  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  the  victim  of  his 
j|  countrymen.  Many  times  he  had 
been  warned  not  to  venture 
forth  on  the  Ides  of  March, 
but  all  in  vain.  Calpurnia  , 
his  wife,  had  told  him  of  her 
j|  dream  which  foretold  of  danger 
His  only  answer  was,  "Cowards 
die  many  times  before  their 
deaths;  the  valiant  never 
taste  of  death  but  once." 


it 


On  his  entrance  to  the 
Senate  Chamber,  Artemidorus 
tried  in  vain  to  give  him  a 
final  warning  by  letter.  The 
case  of  Metellus  Cimber  plead- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  his 
brother,  Publius  Cimber,  was 
before  the  Senate.  Caesar 
refused  to  release  Cimber 
from  banishment.  It  was  then 
that  Casca  stabbed  Caesar  in 
the  neck.  The  other  con- 
spirators followed,  and  fi- 
nally Marcus  Brutus  stabbed 
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hir  long  loved  friend*  That 
hurt  Caesar  more  than  the  oth- 
ers, as  was  shown  by  his  words, 
MEt  tu  Brute!  Then,  fall,  Cae- 
sar .” 

Uproar,  confusion,  and 
noise  reigned.  The  Senators 
and  the  people  yelled.  Many 
things  were  heard,  ’’Liberty*. 
Freedom*.  Tyranny  is  dead! 

Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus* 

Where  is  Antony?” 

Marc  Antony,  Caesar’s 
assistant,  sought  the  reason 
for  such  a cruel  act*  Bru- 
tus said  to  him,  "Our  rea- 
sons are  so  full  of  good  re- 
gard that  were  you,  Antony, 
the  son  of  Caesar,  you  should 
be  satisfied*” 

The  mob  retired  to  the 
Forum  where  Brutus  addressed 
it.  The  valor  of  Caesar  he 
praised,  but  gave  the  reason 
for  the  brutal  deed  as  the 
ambition  of  Caesar*  While  the 
body  was  being  carried  in,  the 
citizens  of  Rome  hailed  Brutus. 


Then  Antony  spoke  to 
the  gathering.  He  called  to 
their  attention  the  fact 
that  all  the  conspirators 
were  honorable  men.  Then  he 
continued  refuting  state- 
ment by  statement  the  ambi- 
tion with  which  Caesar  was 
charged.  The  mob  was  swayed 
again,  and  not  with  Brutus 
but  with  Antony,  and  it  be- 
lieved that  Caesar  had  been 
wronged.  Antony  continued* 

He  had  the  will  of  Caesar 
which  he  said  he  would  not 
read,  but  that  if  he  had, 
they  would  take  almost  any- 
thing as  a memento  of  Caesar, 
so  kind  was  he  to  them  in  the 
will* 

The  crowd  burst  forth, 
"The  will,  the  will,  we  will 
hear  the  will!”  The  mob  was 
almost  uncontrollable  in  its 
spirit  of  revenge  for  the 
death  of  Caesar* 

The  will  was  read  and  the 
body  of  Caesar  was  carried  a- 
way  by  the  citizens  of  Rome* 
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Chairman:  Let’s  list  the  characters  in  order  of 

appearance#  (Moh  scenes  will  always  he  taken  care  of 
by  those  whose  speaking  parts  do  not  occur  in  that  scene.) 

Act  I 

Flavious  - 
, 1st  Citizen  « 

Marullus  - 
2nd  Citizen  - 
Caesar  - 
Casca  - 
Calpurnia  - 
Antony  - 
Soothsayer  - 
Brutus  - 
Cassius  - 
Portia  « 

Decius  - 
Cicero  - 
Cinna  - 

Act  II  (New  Actors) 

Lucius  - 

Cimber  (Metellus)  - 
Trebonius  - 
Ligarius  - 
Servant  ~ 

Publius  - 
Artemidorus  - 

Act  III 

Lepidus  - 
Popilius  - 
3rd  Citizen  - 
4th  Citizen  - 
Cinna,  the  poet  - 

Act  IV 

Lucilius  - 
Octavius  - 
Titinius  - 
1st  Soldier  - 
2nd  Soldier  - 

Other  Soldiers  - (No  Speaking  Parts) 

Messala 

Varro 


Act  IV  (continued) 

Claudius  - 
Ghost  - 
Pindarus  - 


Act  V 


Messenger  - 
Strato  - 
Volumnius  - 
Dardanius  «• 
Clitus  - 
Another  poet 
Cato  - 


- 

- 


- 
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Chairman:  "Now  we  need  a costume  committee:" 

Boy’s  Costume  (Incude  spear,  sword,  etc.)  - 
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"Also  we  need  a committee  to  gather  properties,  and 
they  see  that  those  properties  are  always  ready  and  in 
place.  This  will  be  fine  practice,  as  the  people  behind 
the  scenes  in  big  plays  are  quite  important  and  well  paid 
people#" 

Properties  Committee  - 


list  of  Properties: 

Act  I Scene  II  Music 

Scene  III  Thunder  and  lightning 

Act  II  Scene  I lucius  - Sealed  letter 

Knocking  at  door  twice 
Clock  Strike 

II  Nightgown  - Caesar 

III  Artemidorus  - paper 

Act  III  Scene  I Flourish 

Decius  - Paper 
Seats  for  Senators 
II  Pulpit  in  Forum 
Caesar’s  Will 

Act  IV  Scene  I Table 
II  Tent 

Pindarus  - letter 

III  Bowl  of  Wine 
Tapers 

lucius  - Gown  to  Brutus 
Music  - Song 

Act  V Scene  III  low  Alarums 

IV  lucilius  - Money 

V low  Alarums  - Thrice 
Cry,  "Fly,  Fly,  Fly" 
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"The  Scenery  Committee  will  also  manipulate  curtains 
and  lights*" 


Scenery  Committee  - 


Necessary  Scenery:  (Urns  and  Drapes  suggestive 

of  times* ) 

Act  I 

Scene  I - Street  in  Home 

II  • A Public  Place  - Music 
III  - Street 

Act  II 

Scene  I • Brutus* s Orchard 

II  - Room  in  Caesar’s  Palace 
III  **  Street  Near  Capitol 
IV  - Another  Part  of  Same  Street, 
before  House  of  Brutus 

Act  III 

Scene  I - Street  Outside  Capitol 
II  - The  Forum 
III  - A Street 

Act  IV 

Scene  I ~ Room  in  Antony’s  House 
II  - Eefore  Tent  of  Brutus 
III  • Within  Tent  of  Brutus 

Act  V 

Scene  I - Plains  of  Philippi 
II  - Field  of  Battle 
III  «•  Another  Part  of  Field 
IV  - Still  Another  Part  of 
Field 


"Now, you  may  go  to  the  board  and  place  your  name  be- 
side the  character  which  you  wish  to  portray.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  main  characters,  you  may  also  sign  for  the 
backstage  extras  in  addition  to  your  part.  Here  is  your 
chance  now  to  show  what  you  can  do  in  the  line  of  act- 
ing and  planning  a play  for  production*”  (If  several  wish 
the  leading  parts,  let  two  people  work  together.  They  may 
then  share  a minor  part  also.  If  there  should  be  some 
parts  that  are  not  signed  for,  the  teacher  through  her  in- 
genuity can  show  the  importance  and  opportunity  in  those 
parts* ) 

Several  days  will  be  taken  for  the  planning  and  pre- 
paring of  parts  and  costumes* 


III  Conclusions 

The  group  will  present  the  play  for  its  own 
pleasure.  If  a good  piece  of  work  is  done,  the  class 
may  wish  to  present  it  to  another  class,  or  perhaps, 
as  an  assembly  program* 
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Book  List 

■ 

The  book  list  is  neither  an  exhaustive  one,  nor  is  it 
a regular  standardized  book  list.  It  has  been  compiled 
purposely  to  include  the  new  books,  some  of  them  copyrighted 
in  1937,  also  to  include  books  which  may  be  used  to  promote 
reading  habits  where  they  are  lacking. 

One  aim  of  the  English  course  in  junior  high  school 
is  to  establish  reading  habits  - a wide  interest  in  books. 
The  school  library  and  the  local  city  or  town  library  should 
provide  the  books,  but  the  teacher  must  acquaint  the  pupils 
with  them. 

The  following  classified  book  lists  along  with  many 
others  would  also  help  children  in  making  their  selections: 

!j 

State  List 

Boston  Public  Library  List 
Old  Corner  Book  Shop  List 
Historical  Fiction  - Hannah  Logasa 
Graded  List  of  Books  for  Children  - 
American  Library  Association  List 

Children  like  to  make  their  own  book  lists,  making  one 

jl 

before  the  reading  is  begun,  and  then  revising  it  as  the 
reading  goes  on.  Very  often  the  individual  reading  lists  of 
one  class  shown  to  another,  helps  children  to  select  books. 
Also,  from  such  lists,  a class  list  of  the  most  popular  books 
of  the  year  makes  a fine  list  to  start  a new  class  with. 

(Starred  books  on  the  list  have  appealed  especially.) 
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Biography 


Austin,  Mary  - The  Promised  Land 

Beard,  Annie  - Our  Foreign  Born  Citizens 

Bok,  Edward  - A Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years  After 

Bowen,  William  - The  Old  Tobacco  Shop 

Paris,  John  T.  - Winning  Their  Way 

Gilbert,  Ariadne  - More  Than  Conquerors 

Hawthorne  and  Mills  - Enos  Mills  of  the  Rockies 

Howard,  Velma  Swanston  - The  Diary  of  Selma  Lagerlof 

Husband,  Joseph  - American  by  A doption 

Jewett,  Sophie  - God's  Troubadour  (St.  Francis) 

Keller,  Helen  - The  Story  of  My  Life 

Lowitz,  Sadybeth  and  Anson  - Man  of  Action  (Roosevelt) 
Meadowcroft,  William  H.  - The  Boy's  Life  of  Edison 
Meigs,  Cornelia  - Invincible  Louisa  (Louisa  May  Alcott) 
Paine,  Albert  Bigelow  - The  Boy’s  Life  of  Mark  Twain 
Washington,  Booker,  - Up  from  Slavery 
Wise,  W.  E«  - Thomas  Alva  Edison 

Poetry 

Crane,  Hathalia  - The  Janitor's  Boy  (Child  author) 

Fish,  H.  D*  - The  Boy's  Book  of  Verse 

Gordon,  M.  and  King  - Verse  of  Our  Day  (Selected  by 

students ) 

McKinstry,  Elizabeth  - Puck  in  Pasture 

Mearns,  Hughes  - Creative  Youth  (Lincoln  School,  Columbia) 

Mountsier,  Mabel  - Singing  Youth  (Child  Authors) 

Teasdale , Sara  • Rainbow  Gold 
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Boy’s  Books  (See  also  Adventure  Stories) 


* Arnold,  Nason  H*  - Tinker  of  Stone  Bluff 

Follow  Tinker,  a Vermont  school  "boy 

* Baldwin,  Arthur  - Sou’wester  Sails 

A real  boy’s  book 

Best,  Herbert  - Flag  of  the  Desert 

A threatened  revolt  on  the  Sahara 
Desert  and  how  two  lads  fixed  things 
up. 


Carter,  Russell  G#  - City  of  Adventure 
The  loyalty  of  Joseph,  American 
born  of  Zech  parents 

Finger,  Charles  J.  - A Dog  at  His  Heel 

Unusual  adventures  of  a sheep  dog 

Fitler , Mary  Biddle  - The  Big  Wharf 

What  happened  to  Reddy  - home  from 
Exeter? 

Mathiews , Franklin  • The  boy  Scouts  Year  Book 
Many  interesting  stories  included 

* Pease , Howard  - Hurricane  Weather 

South  Sea  Island  mystery  and  sea  tale 

* Persing,  Chester  and  Leary,  Bernice  - Adventure 

True  adventures  Bound 

* Pier,  Arthur  Standwood  - The  Rigor  of  the  Game 

Harvard  Athletics 

* Schmidt , Sarah  Lindsay  - Ranching  on  Eagle  Eye 

Wild  West  story 

Trent,  Gregory  - In  the  Stone  Age 

A popular  boy's  book  of  prehistoric 
man 
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Epics  - Folk  Lore 

Baldwin,  James  - The  Sampo  (Finnish) 

Church,  A*  J . - The  Aeneid  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Column,  Padriac  - The  Childrens  Homer 

Dasent , G.  W.  - East  o*  the  Sun  and  We3t  o'  the  Moon 

(Norway) 

Fillmore,  P.  H.  - Mighty  Mikko  (Finland) 

Finger,  C.  J®  - Tales  from  Silver  Lands  (S.  America) 

Grinnell,  G.  B®  - Bla^kfeet  Indian  Stories 

Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales 

Harris,  J.  C.  - Oncle  Remus,  His  Songs  and  Sayings 

(Negro ) 

Harshaw,  Ruth  - Reindeer  of  the  Waves  (Viking) 

MacLeod , Mary  - The  Book  of  King  Arthur 

McManus,  Seumas  - The  Donegal  Wonder  Book  (Ireland) 

Parry,  Judge  - Don  Quixote  of  the  Mancha 

Plummer,  M®  W®  - Stories  from  the  Chronicles  of  Cid 

(Spanish) 

Pyle,  Howard  - The  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knight 
Ransome,  Arthur  - Old  Peter*s  Russian  Tales 
Shepherd,  Mrs.  E sther  - Paul  Bunyan 
Steele,  Mrs.  F.  A*  - Tales  of  Punjab  (India) 

Tietjens,  Eunice  - Romance  of  Antar  (Arabian) 
Zimmerman,  Helen  - The  Epics  of  Kings  (Persia) 
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Girl's  Books 


* Adams,  Katharine  - Mehitahle 

School  life  in  France  and  England 

- Midsummer 
Tale  of  Sweden 

- Toto  and  the  Gift 
Tales  of  Rheims 

* Bianco,  Margery  - Winterbound 

A real  emergency  faced  hy  two  girls 

Brink,  carol  Ryrie  - Mademoiselle  Misfortune 
Alice  refused  to  he  labeled  a misfortune, 
a3  you  will  see  from  her  actions 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson  - The  Secret  Garden 
lovely  garden  happenings 

* Daugherty,  Sonia  - All  Things  New 

A Russian  girl's  adventures  in  America 

de  Leeuw,  Adele  - Island  Adventure 
A real  girl's  book 

Eaton,  Jeanette  • Betsy's  Napoleon 

A little  girl's  friendship  with  Napoleon 

Ewing,  Julian  Horatia  - Jan  of  the  Windmill 

Ferris,  Helen  - Challenge 

Stories  of  courage  and  love  for  girls 

Gale,  Elizabeth  - Seven  Beads  of  Wampum 
Marita  from  age  of  four  until  marriage 

Hall,  Esther  Greenacre  - Dp  Creek  and  Down  Creek 
Dine  stories  of  girls  in  the  Kentucky  Mts# 

Hess,  Fjeril  - Saddle  and  Bridle 

Brenda,  a city  girl,  spends  a vacation  on 
her  uncle's  ranch 

Jewett,  Sara  Orne  - Betty  Leicester 

Betty's  visit  to  her  aunts  after  a long 
trip  abroad 

Kahmann,  Chesley  - Raquel 

Adventures  of  a Puerto  Rican  girl 
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Girl’s  Books  (continued) 


Kiyooka,  Chiyono  3ugimoto  - Chiyo's  Return 

Chiyo's  return  to  Japan  after  living  in 
America 

* Lewis,  Elizabeth  Foreman  - Ho-Ming,  Girl  of  New 

Freedom  and  tradition  in  a conflict  China 

Meigs , Cornelia  - The  New  Moon 

Unusual  experiences  of  Dick  Martin 

Moon,  Grace  - Singing  Sands 

Piki , an  Indian,  lives  an  interesting  life 

* Raymond,  Margaret  Thomsen  - A Bend  in  the  Road 

A fine  story  of  a high  school  crowd 

* Wasson,  Mildred  - Miss  Nancy  Prentiss 

Nancy's  first  year  at  Berkeley  Hall 

* Wasson,  Mildred  - Nancy  Sails 

Nancy's  trip  to  England 

* White,  Eliza  Orne  - Lending  Mary 

Mary  is  lent  to  a cousin  while  mother  is  away 


About  Children 


Canfield,  Dorothy  - The  Bent  Twig 

Understood  Betsy 

Dickens,  Charles  - David  Copperfield 

Little  Dorrit 
Oliver  Twist 

Harper,  Theodore  A.  - Red  Sky  (Russian  Revolution) 
Hughes,  Thomas  - Tom  Brown's  School  Days 

* Mallette,  Gertrude  E*  - For  Keeps 

Pupin,  Michael  - From  Immigrant  to  Inventor 

* Ransoms , Arthur  - The  Coat  Club 
Tarkington,  Booth  and  Twain,  Mark  stories 
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Bennett,  John  - Barnaby  Lee  (Early  American) 

Master  Skylark  (English) 

Bill,  A*  H*  - Red  Prior1 s Legacy 

A thrilling  story  of  the  search  for 
a treasure  during  the  Middle  Ages 

Bonser,  E.  M.  - How  the  Early  Hebrews  Lived 

and  Learned 

Churchill,  Claire  Warner  - South  of  the  Sunset 
Thrilling  story  of  the  Shoshone  slave 

Coatsworth,  Elizabeth  - Sword  of  the  Wilderness 
Story  of  early  settlers  in  Maine,  cap- 
tured by  Indians  and  carried  off  to  Quebec 

Cooper,  J.  Fenimore  - The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Curtis,  A*  T*  - A Little  Maid  of  Province  Town 

Daugherty,  Sonia  - Broken  Song 

Experience  of  Russian  children  preceding 
the  revolution 

de  Monvel,  Boutet  - Joan  of  Arc 

Dickens,  Charles  - The  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Dix,  Beulah  M.  - Blithe  McBride 

Dwight,  Allen  - Drums  of  the  Forest 

Exciting  story  of  a French  boy  in  the 
stirring  days  of  Frontenac  and  the  English 
in  Quebec 

Eaton,  Jeanette  - Betsy’s  Napoleon 

Authentic  story  of  a friendship  between 
a little  girl  and  thegreat  general 

Gilbert,  Ariadne  - More  Than  Conquerors 

Gray,  Elizabeth  Janet  - Beppy  Marlowe  of  Charles- 

Town 

Hewes,  Agnes  Danforth  - Codfish  Musket 
American  Colonial  history 
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History  (continued) 


Hodgdon,  J#  R#  - The  Enchanted  Past 

* James,  Bessie  Rowland 

James,  Marquis  - The  Courageous  Heart 

A slim,  red-haired  hoy  of  thirteen 
fighting  in  the  Revolution 

Lindsay,  Philip  - Knights  at  Bay 

Richard  Arden,  the  hoy  hero  who  helped 
defend  Malta  in  1565 

Martineau,  Harriet  • The  Peasant  and  the  Prince 

Pyle,  Howard  - Men  of  Iron 

Ross,  M.  I*  •*  Kaga*s  Brother 

An  Interesting  story  of  Indian  warfare 

Scott  # Sir  Walter  - Ivanhoe 

Sickels,  Eleanor  - In  Calico  and  Crinoline 
Girls  of  Colonial  Days 

Sperry,  Armstrong  - All  Sail  Set 

The  spirit  of  the  old  clipper  ship  days 

Sperry,  Armstrong  - Wagons  Westward 

Stein,  Evaleen  - Gabriel  and  the  Hour  Book 
Story  of  the  monks 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik  - The  Story  of  Mankind 

White,  S*  E«  - 


Daniel  Boone,  Wilderness  Scout 
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Nature 


Atkinson,  A.  A*  - Skinny,  the  Grey  Fox 
Very  good  photographs 

Baker,  Olaf  - Shasta  of  the  Wolves 
Wild  nature  in  England 

Bartlett,  Arthur  C,  - A Son  of  the  Wild  Pack 
A pup  bred  by  a wild  dog  and  the  boy  who 
found  him 

Bianco,  Margery  - Green  Grows  the  Garden 
Garden  adventures 

Brown,  Paul  - War  Paint 

The  story  of  an  Indian  pony 

* Carter,  Helen  and  Ditmars , Raymond  I.  - The  Book  of 

Living  Reptiles 

Fascinating  information  of  reptiles 

* Finger,  Charles  J,  - ADog  at  His  Heel 

Unusual  adventures  of  a sheep  dog 

Gale,  Martin  - One  Summer 

The  story  of  a family  who  loves  horses 
and  other  animals 

Hornaday,  William  T#  - Tales  from  Nature's  Wonder- 
land 

Unusual  big  game  stories 

James,  Will  - Scorpion 

A good  bad  horse  story 

Krummer,  Frederick  Arnold  - The  First  Days  of  Man 
Origin  and  development  of  life  on  earth 

Langford,  George  - Pic,  the  Weapon-Maker 

Characters  trying  to  live  and  protect  them- 
selves against  prehistoric  beasts 

Lippincott,  Joseph  Wharton  - The  Red  Roan  Pony 
The  colt  does  things  for  his  master 

London,  Jack  - The  Call  of  the  Wild 
Story  of  a brave  dog 
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Nature  (continued) 


Mann,  Lucile  - From  Jungle  to  Zoo 

The  adventures  of  a wife  on  an  expedition 

* Montgomery,  Rutherford  G.  - Carcajou 

Carcajou,  a wolverine  and  his  conflict 

* O'Brien,  Jack  - Silver  Chief 

A wolf- husky  of  the  far  North,  as  told  by 
one  on  Byrd's  expedition 

- Valiant,  Bog  of  the  Timberline 
Montana  sheep  dog  story 

* Olcott,  William  Tyler  - The  Book  of  Stars  for  Young 

People 

Biagrams , pictures,  stories  of  stars  told 
by  shepherds. 

Ollivant,  Alfred  - Bob,  Son  of  Battle 

,fA  shepherd  without  his  dog  is  like  a ship 
without  a rudder.” 

Scoville,  Samuel  Jr.  • The  Blue  Pearl 
Exciting  wild  animal  stories 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson  - Wild  Animals  I Have  Known 

Stories  of  animals  as  the  author  has  seen  them 

Strong,  Phil  B.  - No  Sitch  the  Hound 
A humorous  dog  story 

Terhune , Alfred  Payson  - Lad 

Lad  was  an  eighty  pound  thoroughbred  collie 

Whitney,  Leon  - Pigeon  City 

Care  and  breeding  of  pigeons  and  story  of 
three  boy's  experiences 

* Williamson,  Thames  «*  The  Lobster  War 

Excitement  about  the  lobster  industry 

* Yates,  Robert  - When  I Was  A Harvester 

A story  of  the  wheat  fields 

* Yeager,  Borr  G.  - Scarface  , the  Story  of  a Grizzly 

Thirty  years  of  struggle 
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Travel  and  Adventure 


Akeley,  Carl  E.  - In  Brightest  Africa 

Barbour,  R.  Ho  • The  Crimson  Sweater 
Football  story 

Best,  Herbert  - Flag  of  the  Desert 

Exciting  adventures  of  two  English  boys 
disguised  as  natives  during  a mysterious  revolt 

Dana,  R.  H.  Jr*  - Two  Years  before  the  Mast 
One  of  the  best  stories  of  the  sea 

Daniel,  Hawthorne  - Head  Wind 

Connecticut  seacoast,  pirates,  mystery 

* Davison,  F.  D.  • Red  Heifer 

The  story  of  a wild  cow  in  the  Australian  bush 

DeLeeuw,  Adele  - Year  of  Promise 

A fine  picture  of  Holland  today , with  an  ab- 
sorbing story  included 

Ellsberg,  Edward  - Spanish  Ingots 

Diving  for  hidden  treasures  in  the  Pacific 

* Fitzgerald,  Pitt  L*  - The  Black  Spearman 

A handicapped  Indian  boy  who  became  chief 
in  his  village 

Fleming,  Waldo  - Talking  Drums 

Philip  Baring  interprets  drum  messages  of 
African  chief  when  he  doesn't  know  about  it 

* Floherty,  John  H.  • Moviemakers 

The  almost  unbelievable  story  of  Hollywood 

Grenfell,  W.T.  - Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan 

Adventures  of  Dr.  Grenfell  up  north 

Harper,  T.  A*  - Forgotten  Gods 

Thrilling  story  in  the  wilds  of  Yucatan 

Hawes,  Charles  Boardman  - The  Mutineers 
A real  pirate  story 
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Travel  and  Adventure  (continued) 


Jones,  Idwal  - Whistlers*  Van 
A Welsh  gypsy  story 

La  Varre , William  T*  - Up  the  Mazaruni  for  Diamonds 
Adventures  of  the  diamond  days  in  British 
Guiana  diamond  fields 

Melville,  Herman  - Moby  Dick 

Absorbing  tale  of  whale  fishing 

* Mukerji,  Dhan  Gopal  - Hari , the  Jungle  Lad 

Educating  a boy  for  life  in  the  jungle 

Nordhoff,  Charles  - The  Pearl  Lagoon 

Interesting  South  Sea  Island  life 

Owen,  Ruth  Bryan  - Denmark  Caravan 

Fascinating  auto  trip  through  the  country 
by  the  author  and  her  two  children 

* Pease,  Howard  - The  Ship  Without  a Crew 

The  Tatooed  Man 
Wind  in  the  Rigging 
All  exciting  sea  stories 

Putnam,  David  Binney  - David  Goes  Voyaging 

Twelve-year-old  boy*s  experiences  on  the 
Areturus  with  the  Beebe  expedition 

Pyle,  Howard  - The  Book  of  Pirates 
Buccaneers  of  Spanish  Main 

* Righter,  Linwood  L.  - Chatt  Roland 

Exciting  tales  of  American  fish  pirates 

* Shackleton,  Ernest  - South 

Story  of  a small  party  of  Britishers  hidden 
away  for  two  years  in  the  fastness  of  Polar 
ice 

Scoville , Samuel  Jr#  - The  Blue  Pearl 
Exciting  wild  animal  stories 

Tarn,  W.  W#  - The  Treasure  of  the  Isle  of  Mist 
More  than  half  true  story  of  Piova  and  her 
explorations 
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Travel  and  Adventure  (continued) 


Verne,  Jules  - The  Mysterious  Island 

Thrilling  drama  of  the  air  in  1865 

Wallace,  Dillon  - Grit- A-Plenty 
Exciting  Labrador  story 

Wells,  H.  G#  - The  First  Men  in  the  Moon 
Unusual  air  adventure 

Williamson,  J.  E®  - Twenty  Years  Under  the  Sea 
Written  by  the  man  who  took  first  under-sea 
pictures 


Mystery 


Adams,  Katharine  - The  Scarlet  Sheath 
School  life,  eventful  escapades 

Daskam,  Josephine  - Girl  Wanted 
Thrilling  mystery  story 

Smith,  S.  S®  - The  Falcon  Mystery 

Mystery  and  adventure  on  the  great  plains 
of  Hungary 
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Vocations 

Abbott,  Charles  Greeley  - Everyday  Mysteries 
Secrets  of  Science 

Allen,  C • B*  and  Lyman,  Lauren  D.  - The  Wonder  Book 

of  the  Air 

Aviation  as  told  by  two  people  in  the  work 

Crump,  Irving  and  Newton,  J.W*  - Our  Airmen 
Courageous  adventures  of  air  pilots 

Crump  and  Newton  - Our  Police 

Thrilling  account  of  the  work  of  metropolitan 
police 

* Dean,  Graham  M*  - Bob  Gordon,  Reporter 

A cub  reporter's  thrilling  experiences 

de  Kruif,  Paul  - Men  Against  Death 

The  wonders  of  scientists  well  told 

Fargo,  Lucille  F.  - Marian  Martha 
Vocations  of  all  kinds 

Floherty,  J*  T#  - Police 

A photographic  study  of  the  duties  of  the  police 

Gable,  J.  H.  and  Swezey,  G.  D«  - Boy's  Book  of 

Astronomy 

Holland,  Rupert  Sargent  - Big  Bridge 

Inspiring  story  of  bridges  and  bridge 
building 

Ilin,  M.  - Turning  Night  into  Day 

Artificial  lighting,  future  possibilities 

MacSpadden,  F»  Walker  - Ho?;  They  Sent  the  News 
All  types  of  ways  to  send  messages 

Masters,  David  - Boy's  Book  of  Salvage 

Attempts  to  recover  lost  ocean  treasures 

Pryor,  W*  C.  and  H.  S.  - The  Cotton  Book 

* Theiss,  Lewis  E*  - The  Mail  Pilot  of  the  Caribbean 

A young  boy  won  his  way  to  juniorpilot 's 
berth 

Williamson,  Thames  - North  after  Seals 

Thrilling  experiences  in  hunting  seals 
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For  Ideals  (Teacher* s Use  Only) 


1.  Carter,  Russell  Gordon  - City  of  Adventure 
Strong  loyalties  and  high  ideals 

2*  Ferris,  Helen  - Challenge 

Stories  of  courage  and  love  for  girls 

3#  Fitzgerald,  Pitt  L.  - The  Black  Spearman 
Handicapped  boy 
Courage  and  perseverance  win 

4»  Harper,  Theodore  A«  - Allison's  Girl 
A lonely,  shy  girl  develops  to  a 
happy  young  lady 

5.  Jay,  Mae  Foster  - High  on  a Hill 

Spirit  of  Helpfulness,  social  service 

6.  Mathiews,  Franklin  - The  Boy  Scouts  Year  Book 

Tales  of  bravery  and  fearlessness 

*7*  Starbuck,  Edwin  Biller  - A Guide  to  Books  for 

Character 
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Conclusions 

The  procedures  for  teaching  the  four  units  of  litera- 
ture as  outlined  in  this  thesis  will  produce  good  results, 
for  I have  used  them  and  fcund  it  so.  If  such  remarks  as 
the  following  have  actually  come  from  my  junior  high  school 
students,  it  shows  what  can  be  done  to  develop  reading 
interests  and  habitsr 

"I  never  knew  that  the  old-timer  (meaning  Longfellow) 
wrote  such  good  poems;  1*11  have  to  look  for  some  of 
his  other  poems." 


"You  know.  Miss  Heikkila,  I haven't  read  a book  report 
before,  but  you  find  me  books  that  I can  understand  (a 
very  poor  reader)  and  enjoy  too."  (By  the  end  of  the 
year,  four  had  been  read  by  that  boy,  a real  accomplish- 
ment, and  a definite  reading  habit  established.) 


"I  thought  Dickens  was  dull  reading  until  we  read 
"A  Christmas  Carol",  and  now  I have  already  read,  "'Pick- 
wick Papers"  and  "Nicholas  Nickleby". 


There  just  is  nothing  else  to  say.  If  children  are 
finding  Longfellow  and  Dickens  interesting,  if  children  who 
have  never  really  read  before  are  reading,  and  if  child- 
ren find  no  difficulty  in  finding  enough  books  that  interest 
them,  then  the  aims  outlined  in  the  appreciation  units  in 
this  thesis  have  been  attained.  Permanent  centers  of 


interest  have  been  established 
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